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An Account of Robert Francis Damien, 
ewho attempted to flab Lewis XV. as he 
was flepping into his coach, Jan.5, 1757+ 

HE dreadful efteéts 

of enthufiafm have 
been feverely felt in 
every age and coun- 
try, in which they 
have exifted. When 

. once the overheated 

imagination of a 

ious madman _ has 
reprefented to him fplendid ideas of the 
moft atrocious enterprize, in order to 
ferve the ‘caufe which his pious phrenzy 
has embraced, it is no wonder if, in the 
ferment of his brain, he defpifes all pain 
and peril, and thinks it glorious to die in 
excruciating tortures, even though he 
fhould tail in the execution of the hor- 
rid deed. The attempt, he thinks, is fufh- 
ciently zlorioug, tho’ not crown’d with fuc- 
cefs. Of all forts of madnefs this appears 
to be the worft: for whereas the generality 
of madmen reafon right from wrong prin- 
ciples ; thefe people are for the moit part 
wrong both in their funcamentals and 
in their deduStions from them, repretent- 
ing murder, gunpowder-plots, &c. as in- 
nocent under the mafque of religion and 
pious zeal. Hence the enterprize of the 
fsyar who murdered Henry the third of 

France; hence Ravaillac ftabbed Henry 

the fourth, and hence another aflaffin has 

made an execrable attempt upon Leavis 
the 1sth. ; 

The name of this enthufiaft 1s Robert 
Francis Damien, born in St. Catherine's 
fuburb in the city of Arras; he is 42 
years of age, and five feet feven inches 
high. He had lived in the fervice of te- 
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veral families, but was turned off by all 
of them with the charaéter of a loofe pro- 
fligate. His occupation of late has been 
to fell balls to take {pots out of cloaths ; 
and yet from this contemptible ftation in 
life hath this lunatic dared to walk forth, 
and attempt to deprive a whole nation of 
their fovereign’s life. 

The king, who had been for two days 
at Triannon, went from thence to Ver/ailles 
on the sth of Fannary laft, to fee the royal 
family, and was about to return at three 
quarters after five the fameevening He 
came from his clofet by the ftairs which 
come down upon the marble court (on the 
left hand as you look towards Paris) his 
coach waited for him at the fteps which 
are at the end of the court, the affaffin 
ftood cloie to the gate with his hat on, 
and was dreft in a brown coat with a 
great coat over it. ‘The kine was fup- 
ported by the Count de Brionne and the 
matter of the horfe, who were leading 
him to his coach; a page of the bed- 
chamber walked before him with lights ; 
the dauphin was behind him along with 
the duke d’Ayen, captain of the guards in 
waiting, and feveral exempts and equerries 
followed. A footman, named Sei, near 
whom the aflaffin ftood, feeing the king 
approach, faid to the villain, take of your 
bat, don’t you fee the king? While he 
was faying this the monfter ftruck the 
king with a knife, which had two blades 
of different fizes; with one of thefe 
blades he wounded the king between the 
fourth and fifth mb, but the ftroke clan- 
ced to the right fide, and moft fortunately 
did not reach the bowels, The king. who 
at firft hadfcarce felt anything,then turned 
to “' footman who had juft bid the fel- 
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low take off his hat, faid, looking at 
the aflaffin, that man has touched me 3 “and 
clapping his hand to the place where he 
had been ftruck, and feeling it warm, 
he drew back “a hand all bloody, and 
faid, be has wounded me, feize him, but 
dont burt him. 

This was a_ remarkable inftance of 
calmnefs and prefence of mind. His ma- 
jelty was immediately carried to an a- 
partment. Upon examining the wound, 
it was not thought dangerous : About a 
quarter paft fix his majefty was blooded, 
and the fame operation was repeated four 
hours after for greater fecurity. His ma- 
jelty flept but little tbat night, but was 
tolerably quiet. How unttable and infe- 
cure mutt allhuman grandeur have appear 
ed to the king in thele hours of reflection ! 
and how buly muft memory have been to 
try if fhe could recolle& one a& that could 
provoke fuch an attrocious deed! What- 
eyer may be the {allies of this monarch’s 
private life, he certainly has public virtue, 
and theretore his mind mutt foon have 
refted ina conviction that he did not deferve 
an affauit upon his life. In the morning 
a gentle {weat fucceeded an hour's tleep. 
The fu ‘geon’s bandages bemng taken off, 
the tumor was abated, and all fymptoms 
indicated that tie the knife had not pe- 
netrated the ftomach. It was, however, 
at firft apprehended that the ‘inftrument 
misht be pe pois but the villain himfelf 
allured the contrary, and feveral expert- 
ments immedi: wr made on dogs and 
other animals confirmed the truth of his 
declaration. 

There appears fomewhat providential in 
the efcape the king had trom this treafon- 
ous defign. It happ ened, that on that 
day, beiides his ulual cloathing, he put 
on a furtout of thick velvet, which no 
doubt greatly obitructed the blow, and 
hi ni ired the wound from proving mortal. 
The hoft stegh yy arse to public view in all 
the churches of Verjailles, and orders were 
immediately fent to the archbithop of Paris 
to put up public prayers for his majetty’s 
recovery 5 which was accordingly done, 
and the theatres and all public divertions 
were fuppretied, 

‘The execrable aflafiin, after ftriking this 
horrid blow, never ftirred from the place, 
and the dade d Ayen having atked which 
was the man, the teilow anftwereds with 
the countenance of a Ravailiac, ’Tis I 
(Foutre ceft moi.) He was ferzed and led 
to the guard room, which ftands at the 
gate troim wic¢nce he had jult come out. 


There he was {tripped to his fhirt sand there 
was found about him the knife, a New 
Teftament, fome images, and between 
thirty and thirty five Louis d’Ors. 

Immediately after this difafter, the dau- 
phin, who was charged with the admini- 
ttration of the kingdom, and prefided in 
council during his majefty’s illnefs, wrote 
to the firlt prefident of the parliament ; ; 
who immediately repaired to Ver/ailles, 
with feveral other prefidents and counfel- 
lors. The next day all the preiidents and 
counfellors of the parliament, as well thofe 
who had refigned, as thofe of two fup- 
prefled nadie, aflembled and deliberated 
on this alarming event: the upfhot of 
this deliberation was in the evening car- 
ried to Verfailles. The trial of the villain 
was agreed to be committed to the par- 
liament ; ; and the people in general began 
to rid themielves of their anxiety, when it 
was reported abroad, that the ftab was no 
more than a common wound, and that his 
majelty wanted but a few days to recover 
his ftrength, which was tomewhat re- 
duced by being bled fo plentitully after 
the wound was given. 

Damien appears very refolute ; his fect 
have been {corched, and the calf of | his leg 
pinched with red hot tongs. He fhrieked 
indeed, but confefled nothing. He was 
abeerwaede carried to prifon, and chained 
in a dungeon, and guards fet over him. 
He has been atked it he had any ac- 
complices, and anfwered he had, but was 
fure they had eicaped before this time, but 
that great care ought to be taken of the 
dauphin, otherwile the like accident might 
befal him foon. When he was urged to 
diicover more, he anfwered he would 
{peak when it was time; that he knew he 
deterved death, and begged it might be 
haltened. 


The wife and daughter of Damien 


were tent to the Baftile, im hopes that 
fome diicoveries would be made. Not hing 
however of confequence has come to light 
from them; though they freely told alt 
they knew of the abominable life and con- 
vertauion of this montter, A report in- 
deed was tranimitted to us, by a letter from 
Oftend, that there was great commotions 
in Paris; that feveral religious houfes 
were fhut up, to prevent cabals among 


the clergy, and that the archbifhop of 
Paris was publickly accufed of being at 
the bottom of this atrocious defign ; ” but 
thefe givings out have tince totally  veniledl 

for want ot any kind of confirmation. 
His majeity was not il for any con- 
fider- 
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fiderable length of time: it appears that 
on the 14th of the fame month the wound, 
which he had received on the 7th, was 
quite healed, and his health reftored, in 
fomuch that he aflumed the reins of 
government, which had been entrutted to 
the dauphin ; whofe conduét, during his 
fhort adminiitration, gave fuch fatisfaétion 
tothe king, that he ordered he fhould for 
the future attend at all the councils of 
ftate- Deputations from all the different 
parliaments went daily to his majetty, 
particularly from Rennes and Rouen. The 
firit were received very gracioufly, and 
the latter were told, that their addrefs 
was a mark of their fubmiffion and re- 
fpect. 

On the 18th of January, Damien was 
carried trom Verfailles to Paris, in a coach, 
under a ftrong guard of 400 of the French 
and Swi/s guards. He arrived in Paris 
about three in the morning : Orders were 
previoufly iffued that no perfon fhould ftand 
on the road,or look out at the doors or win- 
dows to fee him pa({s, on pain of being 
fired atby the guards. ‘The villain kept 
up a kind of defperate courage, or rather 
ferocity. But before he parted from Ver- 
Jailles he begged to {peak with the king and 
the dauphin, in hopes that the heinoufnefs 
of his crime might ftill obtain mercy from 
his majefty’s known good nature and le- 
nity. He was much furprized when they 
put him into a vehicle in order to convey 
him to the Conciergerie. He faid he had 
many things to reveal, but was told he muft 
difcover them to his judges. Mott of his 
declarations were confidered as mere inven- 
tions to foften the rigour of the law ; not- 
withftanding which there are at lealt fixty 
perfons committed to goal on his account, 
and they will hardly be fet at liberty, un- 
til the murderer has undergone tlie pu- 
nifhment due to his guilt. , 

As foon as he was chained to his bed in 
the Conciergerie, fome fupper was offered 
him; he faid he was not hungry but he 
drank very plentifully. The firft prefi- 
dent of the parliament, ftaid with him on 
the nineteenth from morning to evening, 
and even eat bis dinner in the fame room, 
and afterwards he waited on his majetty 
at Verfailles, to communicate to him the 
queftions already put to the criminal, and 
his anfwers to them, which were as follow. 

2. Do you promife before God to an- 
{wer truly to the queftions which fhall be 
put to you ? 

A. Yes, Sir, (Here be took the oath 
required, | 


Q. How old are you? Who are you? 
Whence came you? and of what bufinefs 
are you ? 

A. Ihave the honour to inform you, 
that my name is Robert Francis Damien. 
I am forty two years old. I came from 
Arras, and was born in St. Catherine's 
fuburb there. My condition is that of 
a fervant. 

Q. What is your father’s chriftian name ? 
Is your mother alive ? Have you brothers 
and filters? Are you married? Have you 
children ? 

A. My father’s name is Fofeph Damien; 
he is very old; he is a carrer of Aras; 
my mother is dead : my brother’s name is 
Lewis ; my fifter is a joiner’s widow; I 
married in 1738, Elizabeth Molexien, a 
native of Metz in Lorrain; we have a 
daughter ; my wife lived, when we were 
married with the marchionefs de Crufol, 
at the cloifter of St. Stephen des Greys. 

Q, Did your wife and daughter know 
what you did at Paris ? = in whofe 
fervice you was? or did you conceal this 
from them ? 

A Ihave been a fewant to Monf. de 
Hart, counfellor in the parliament ; and 
of the abbe de Bouville, who was very 
well pleafed with me; as was madam de 
la Bourdonage, with whomT lived when 
her hufband died, having been recom- 
mended to her by the re¢tor of the jefuits 
of the college of Louis le Grand. Ihad 
been a domeftic to thofe fathers. 

Q. Have not you lived with Mr.Michel, 
a foreign bookfeller? you fay nothing of 
the 200 Louis which you ftole from him 
four days after he had hired you ?nor that 
you run away from him, and got to Arras, 
and have ftrolled about fince at Dunkirk, 
St. Omer, Bruffels. and other places ? 

A, I did indeed live with Mr. Michel 
of St. Peter/burg ; I have not robbed him ; 
the, money was my own, faved out of my 
wages. I have been in the places you 
mention, to fee my father and my rela- 
tions, and to take care of my affairs, 

. From what country did you come 
the 31ft of December ? and where did you 
lie that night ? 

A. I came from Brufels by the coach, 
I lay with my wife that night and the 
two following : my wife was cook at ma- 
dam Rihbadel’s. 

By what we hear of Damien day after 
day, he is conftantly fluctuating between 
libertinifm and fanaticilm, which take pof- 
{eflion of him byturns. He is fometimes 
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funk in the depth of the moft unfeeling 
abandoned wickednefs, and at other times 
he is tranfported with the warmeit exta- 
cies of devotional enthufiaim. In a fit 
of defpair, it is faid, he has lately endea- 
voured to bii¢ oit the end of his tongue, 
and that his iceth have been pulled out to 
prevent a repetition of that attempt. 

He has peen fince urged to confefs the 
motives, &c. of his crime, he anfwered 
he would do it at a a ume, and de- 
fired a delay of aday or two; this they 
refuted, and began to torture him again 5 
he then faid to the perfous who di: rested 
the torture, “ Gentlemen, fince you take 
this method to extort the truth fram me, 
be affured, that from this moment I will 
never open my lips to — any thing 
though you fho: ld pull me limb from 
limb, or though I fhould live til! the laft 
piece of fleih is torn from my bones ;” 
and it appears that he has adhered firmly 
to this retolution ever fincs. 

Since this AiTaffin’s commitment, flioa!s 
of feditious papers and verles, in print 
and manuicript have been diiperied thro’- 
out Paris. One ox other of them has been 
{tuck up in alinott every public place. Even 
the convents have not been fpared, and the 
je iuits were part! cularly aimedat. ‘Ihe fol- 
low ng words in large charatters were fiuck 
on the gates of their colleges ; Neigobours 
remoue, if you vaculd avoid being burnt. 
Since which the fathers of that order have 
applied for a guard, efpecially in the night 
time, which no doubt will be granted. 

The art of torturmg is now arrived to 
a very refined {pecies ‘of crt ielty ; leit this 
wretch fhould have taken poifon, an eme- 
tic was inftantly given him ; and every ar- 

tifice that can both prolong his life, and 
at the fame time give him the moft ex- 
quite pain is ttudied by the phyticians. 
Thus does this abominable madman. re- 
main to be excruciated in every manner 
human wit cen devite. Should he go 
through the whole with firmneds, it will 
not be in any way frp ‘izing, as we have 


already “wee that it 1s he genius ot 


Soman fn to endure torments with pride 
and exultation. Upon the whole, the 
villain cannot i:ntfer too much tor. fo 
horiible a crime, which was outdone by 
Oliver Cromwell only, who endeavoured 


to give his affailination the fanétion of 


national authority, and to cloath his abo- 
minable murder with the robes of equity 
and juftice ; but thofe robes have been tince 
torn off by the lesiilature; his guilt a; 


/ 


r* 


pears in its native deformity, and, unlefs 
what we are told of the defcendants of his 
troopers and drummers in a neighbouring 
kingdom be true, his memory, in fpite of 
fome exalted qualities, is now detefted by 
the good and feniible part of mankind. 





An Account of Francis Ravaillac, who mur- 
dered Henry the fourth of France. 


Efore we enter upon a detail of this 
matter, it may not be improper to 
animadvert once more on the effects of an 
inflamed religious zeal. Wien Henry the 
third was murdered by a fryar, urged to 
the decd by a kind of pious fury, Pope 
Sixtus the fifth, preached a fermon at 
Rome, in a full aflembly of cardinals, in 
juitification of the malefactor. His fermon 
carries with it a ftrance {pirit of enthu- 
fiaim, and an abfurd bind ot fublime 
fuitien: becaufe thts violent religionitt 
went through a great many dithculties to 
perpetrate this action, aad was liable to 
detection from many circumftances, fuch 
letters about him, being obliged to go 
through a gate of the city clofely watched, 
and even thro’ the king’ s guard du corps, 
“ of them heretics, the pope infers that it 
vas owing to the clear and vifible Provi- 
ence of God; and he laments that the 
holy feat, the tender mother of all the 
faithful, could not afford him the funeral 
ofiices, which they would otherwife have 
done if the Holy Scriptures had not forbid 
it, When tuch fentiments as thefe were 
avowed by ifuppoled infallibility, our 
wonder mutt abate, when we hear of ano- 
ther pious lunatic imagining the death of 
the monarch wo fucceeded him, Inft- 
gated by this ipirit of fanaticifm Fran- 
cts Ravailac, born and dwelling! at 
Angouléme, a piace diftant a hundred lea- 
gues from Paris, fet out upon a molt exe- 
crable enterprize. He was defcended of 
poor and obfcure parents, had lived in 
different fervices, particularly with lawyers, 
under whom he learned to follicit law fuits 
for himfelf. He had alio been a lay brother 
among the Feuillants, and was turned out 
of the order 7 becanfe his inflamed imagi- 
nation fuggeited to him vifions on his me- 

dita tions 
His moti ve to the defperate deed, which 
he committed, was becauie the king had 
not done his utmoft to bring back the 
followers of the reformation to the catho- 
hic church. About this month he refol- 
ved 
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ved firft to {peak to the king,andaccording- 
ly he fet out for Paris, where he exprefled 
his difcontent to father Daudigney, a jefuit, 
and communicated to him his vifions, which 
were as follows. He imagined he faw 
fire, fulphur and incenfe; and lying one 
night in bed, with his hands clafped, and 
his feet croffied, he felt his face covered 
with fomething fupernatural, and then 
began to fing the pfalms of Dawid, dur- 
ing which time he believed he had a trum- 

et in his mouth. ‘The next morning, 
fitting by the fire, he faw on each fide of 
his face hofts like thofe which are ufed at 
the communion, the faid Daubigny per- 
ceived he was difordered in his mind, ad- 
vifed him to think no more of it, and to 
have recourfe to prayer. 

Soon after this conference, having per- 
formed his long journey in fourteen 
days, he went'to the Louvre to meet the 
king, but had no opportunity of fpeaking 
to him. It does not appear that he ever 
difcovered his intentional murder to any 
body, When he could not procure accets 
to his majefty, he called out to him in 
thefe words ; * Sire, I fpeak to you in the 
«< name of the Lord Fefus, and of the holy 
‘* Virgin.’ After this he returned again 
to his own country, but being refélefs 
there, he reafflumed his intention, and a 
fecond time arrived in Paris in eight 
days. 

At the place where he lodged he faw a 
knife fit for his purpofe, which he took 
and kept in a bag in his pocket. But his 
intention, it feems, once more fubfided, 
and he refolved to leave Paris again. He 
had not however gone far before his temp- 
tation recurred, and he no longer refitted 
it. Accordingly he returned to Paris. 
Having broke his knife, he got it mended 
with an handle of horn, inftead of the 
firft, which was whalebone, and this 
knife, it appears, he preferred to any 
other. 

This unhappy religionift had conceived 
a notion, from idle difcourfes which he 
had heard among the foldiers and others, 
that the king intended to make war upon 
the pope. Nothing could be farther from 
his majefty’s iutentions, as appears by 
Sully’s memoirs : on the contrary, he had 
Jaid a noble project to prevent for the 
future all religious difputes in Europe: 
Calvinifm and Lutheranifm were to be 
eftablifhed, and the pope's territories en- 
Jarged and guarantied to him. 

Ravaillac however was not in the king's 


fecrets; and thoroughly pofleffd with 
his chimeras he went once more to the 
Louvre, intending to perpetrate the mur- 
der between the two gates as the kin 
was going to his coach. Mi§fling this 
aim, he followed him as far as St, Luno- 
cent, near the place where he called out 
to him before; the king's coach bein 
{topped by two carts, and his majefty being 
turned from him, leaning over M, 
D’Epernon, he thought he heard a voice 
faying, Now is the time, make hafte, or it 
will be paff; and then irftantly ftood up 
on the ceach wheel, and ftruck him twice 
with his knife in the belly, fo that he 
died immediately. 

Thus fell this great hero by the hand 
of a wretched lunatic, after ogee | af- 
cended the throne through great difficul- 
ties, and having avoided fifty feveral con- 
fpiracies, all contrived by priefts againfk 
his life. 

Ravaillae was immediately feized, and 
having undergone a torture, in which his 
thumb was broke, he was called to an 
examination, he there declared that no 
perfon whatever had urged him to this 
deed. A paper was found about him, 
with the arms of France painted on it, 
and the following verfes written by hims 
felf underneath. 


Ne fouffre pas qu'on faffe en ta prefence 


On nom de Dieu aucune irreverence. 


Suffer not the name of God to be treated 
with ireverence in thy prefence. He had 
alfo about him an heart of Co 

root, in which he faid was a bit of the 
holy crofs, of virtue to cureievers. The 
heart being opened no wood was found 
in the infide. 

It appears that, after the King’s death, 
he was at times greatly ftruck with the 
the horror of his crime: but at fpeated 
examinations he perfifted to avow that, 
No perfon whatever had advifed him to 
it, but that he did it from his own in« 
ward impulfe. He believed, he faid, if 
he had had an opportunity of {peaking to 
the king, he fhould not have murdered 
him: he faid he was forry for what he 
had done, and he earneftly begged of 
every one to lay afide their fufpicions of 
other people, as he alone was guilty. This 
he objtinately confirmed, and when de- 
fired to fign his examination, he wrote 
under his name, 


Que toujours en mon caUr, 
Jelus ju:t le vainqueurs 
Let 








Of the Colcuring of Cryftals. 


Let Jefus always be conqueror in my heart. 


When the abovementioned Daubigny 
was confronted with him, Ravaillac faid 
he was the perfon he had before converfed 
with ; but the Jefuit declared it was falfe, 
and that he had never feen the criminal 
before. In this they both perfifted, and 
each figned his examination. 

Ravaillac further faid that on Eaflerday 
he had not received the communion, be- 
caufe having imagined the King’s death, 
he did not think proper to receive the body 
of his Redeemer. 

He further confirmed upon oath that he 
had no accomplices in the action; but he 
was ordered to the Brodequin to extort a 
confeffion from him. ‘The Brodequin isa 
ftrong wooden box, like a boot, large 
enough to hold both legs; which being 
put therein, a wooden wedge was drove 
with a mallet between his knees; after 
that, a fecond of a larger fize, and then 
a third was drove down. Upon this a 

rofufe fweat oozed from him, and he 
Einted away, Wine and other reftora- 
tives were made wie of to bring him to 
himfelf. He then begged pardon of the 
queen and the whole nation, and entreated 
prayers might be faid for him. 

After this he was allowed twodivines to 
confefs to, and he figned his confeffion con- 
firming what he had before faid. 

He was then carried forth to be exe- 
cuted according to his fentence, which 
was, that he fhould be dragged in a tum- 
bril to the gate of the principal church 
with a lighted torch in his hand, there to 
declare he had committed a moft abomi- 
nable crime: from thence that he fhould 
be drageed to the place of execution, and 
on a icaffold have his flefh torn off with 
red hot pincers from his breafts, arms, 
Jeys, and thighs ; then that melted lead, 
boiling oil, and {calding pitch fhould be 
poured on him, his hand wherewith he 
did the murder, to be firft burnt with 
flaming brimftone: after this to be torn 
in pieces by four horfes, his limbs and 
body to be burnt to afhes and difperfed in 
air. 

All this was executed amidft the fhouts 
and acclamations of the populace; whofe 
impatience was fuch that they at length 
broke in upon the executioner, who did 
not make the hories tear him afunder as 
fuitas they wanted, with fwords, flicks, 
knives, and other weapons, they fell upon 
nun, dragged its limbs away, and burnt 
them in dviierent parts of the city. 

The houte in which he was born was 


ordered to be burnt to the ground (the 
owner being firft fatisfied for it) and no 
other building was ever fuffered to be 
erected in the place: thus fell this regi- 
cide, after enduring the moft excruciating 
tortures, fhocking in themnfelves to human 
nature, but yet not too much for fo def- 
perate and horrible a deed. 





Of the Colouring of Cryftals. 
Briftol, Fan. 225 1757+ 
SIR, 
I Perceive in your magazine of the rsth 

inftant, a chemical experiment of one 
Mr. Hellot, in order to etftablifh, what he 
calls a received opinion, that all precious 
{tones are tinctured by a mineral vapour. 

No one can difpute the force and power 
of fire upon the fulphureous and arfeni- 
cal vapours of cobalt; and I make no 
doubt but it tinged the cryitals in the man- 
ner that gentleman relates. But that is 
no proof of their being naturally fo tinged 
in the earth; if, therefore, as he fays, it 
is a received opinion, that all precious 
{tones are coloured by a mineral vapour, it 
is, in my Opinion, avery unjuft one; neither 
is it at all eftablifhed by his experimeut. 

Whoever will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the beds of cryftals in their na- 
tive ftate, (and not in their clofets) will 
find, that allclufters of cryftals whatfoever 
in England, that arefound together in one 
place, if not colourlefs, are all of thefame 
colour, and not of divers colours, as ap- 
peared by Mr. Hellot’s experiment. 

I pretend to no knowledge in natural 
philofophy, but Ihave taken fome pains 
to look into this particular, and I do aver, 
that, to the beft of my capacity, all cry{- 
tals feem to be coloured by the matter 
picked up by the water in its paflage thro’ 
the earth to the cavity in which they are 
formed ; and what confirms me the more 
in that opimion is, that, after I had ex- 
amined the ftrata of earth, for months to- 
gether, I could almoft, at any time, tell 
what colour the chryftals were of, before I 
faw them, by the colour and contents 
through which the water had paffed. 

That the water takes up fome ex- 
treme fine particles of matter that co- 
lours it, 1s moft certain; andthat they dif- 
fufe themfelves, and keep fuipended in it, 
all the time it lies at reft, till it becomes a 
perfect petrefaction, I think is incontefti- 
ble; but what thofe part:cles confift of, 
I thall not pretend to determine. 


The cluiters of cryitals, as found in 
their 
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their natural beds, are always, through- Copie de la lettre de Monf. le Marechal 


out, all of one colour, fome red, fome 
purple, fome yellow, @c. and, when the 
water pafles through a bed of dung, or 
other foul matter, they are all tinged of a 
very bad colour, but I never found more 
colours than one in the fame clutter. 

Moft cryftals are colourlefs, and when 
Mr. Hellot has proved that he can tinge 
throughout, as we find them in the earth, 
one parcel all red, another purple, another 
of yellow, &c. by different experiments, 
I will fubfcribe to his received opinion. 

And now I am treating of cryftals, give 
me leave to inform the curious, of the 
manner in which fome of them are found 
in Derbyfbire. 

Being at Buxton-wells laft fummer, I 
often walked out upon the hills, and ob- 
ferving fome little rifings, which appeared 
like {mall ant-hills. upon the rocks, I ex- 
amined them, in order to get fome Azt- 
eggs or flies to angle with, as lam a lover of 
that diverfion; but finding no Ants there, 
and that they felt foft, I had the curiofity 
to cut one up, and found it to confift of 
a perfect hollow arch within, drawn up, 
as I imagine, by the exhalation of the 
fun, in which was firft formed a thin bed 
of dirty-coloured fpar, and upon that a 
regular clufter or bed of cryftals. I found 
three fuch; they were all perfect chryftals, 
with their angles and fides complete, but 
all of a very bad colour, and none of them 
quite tranfparent; neither were they fo 
hard as our Briffol ftones, for their points 
broke with the flighteft {cratching upon 
glafs. I am, Sir, 

Your bumble Servant, 
E. SMITH. 


— 
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To the Honourable 7. Byng, Efq; 


Aux delices pres de Geneve. 

SIR, i Jan.2, 1757 

HOUGH I am almoft unknown to 

you, “tis my duty to fend you the copy 
of the letter which I have juft received 
trom the Marfhal Duke of Richlieu: bo- 
nour, humanity, and equity order me to con- 
wey it into your hands. This noble and un- 
expected teftimony from one of the moft can- 
did as well as the moft generous of my coun- 
trymen, makes me prefume your judges will 
do you the fame juftice. 

I am with refpect, 
Your moft humble, 
Obedient Servant, 


VOLTAIRE. 


Duc de Richelieu, a Monf. de Voltaire, 
ancien gentilhomme de la chambre du 
roi, a Paris le 26 Decembre 1756. 


LE fort de l'admiral Byng me fait grande 
pitié. Je vous aflure que tout ce que 
j'ai vu & fou de lui, ne devoit tourner qu’a 
{a gloire, elle ne doit point etre attaquée 
quand on a eté battu, aprés avoir fait tout 
ce qu'on pouvoit attendre, I] faut bien 
que quand deux honnetes gens fe battent 
il yen ait un qui aye du defavan 
fans que cela puifle lui faire tort. ‘Toutes 
les manceuvres de l'admiral Byng ont eté 
admirables au dire naturel de tous nos 
marins. Les forces etoient au moins 
egales, puifque les Anglois avoient treize 
vaifleaux, & que nous en avions douze, 
avec les equipages plus nombreux & plus 
frais: le hazard que prefide a tous les com- 
bats & fur tout a ceux de mer, nous fut 
lus favorable, en envoyant plus de nos 
boulets dans les manoeuvres des Anglois, 
& il me femble qu'il eft generalement re- 
connu que fi les Anglois s’etoient obftinés 
leur flotte auroit eté perdue ; de forte qu'il 
n’y a jamais eu d’injuftice plus criante que 
celle qu'on voudroit faire a admiral Byng 
& tout homme d‘honneur, & tout militaire, 
fur tout, doit s’y interefler. 


Fat regu la lettre originale de Monf. le 
Marechal Duc de Richelieu, le premier Fan. 
1757» en foy de quoy j ay figne. 

VOLT AIRE. 

Aux delices pres de Geneve 3 Fan. 1757. 


Tranflation of the Copy of Marefbal Rich- 
lieu'’s Letter to Voltaire, dated Paris 
the 26th December, 1756. 


A Dmual Byng’s fituation gives me 
great concern. I do affure you, all 
that I could fee or learn of him, fhould 
rather redound to his honour, which ought 
not be attacked, merely becaufe he was 
beat, after having done all that could be 
expected of him. When two men of 
honour engage, it muft neceflarily happen 
that one of them fhall have the worft, with- 
out being liable to injurious imputations. 
To {peak the fentiments of all our ma- 
rines, admiral Byng’s difpofitions were 
really admirable. The ftrength of the 
fleets was nearly equal, the Exgli/b having 
thirteen fhips, andwe only 12, but better 
formed, cleaner and better manned. For- 
tune, that always prefides in warlike ope- 
rations, particularly at fea, favoured us fo 
far, as to make our fhot take place among 
the enemy’s takling ; and I believe, it was 
ulle 
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Signed my name, 





8 A Plan of an Altar found at Stone in Kent. 


univerfally underftood, that if the Exgli/p 
had obftinately perfifted, their whole fleet 
would have been loft ; fo that the in- 
juftice intended to admiral Byng is unpa- 
rallelled, and fuch as every man of honour 
more efpecially the gentlemen of the 
{word, fhould intereft themfelves about. 


I received this original Letter from 


Marefhal Duke de Richelieu, the rit of Ja- 
nuary 1757, i# Witnefs of which I have 


VOLTAIRE. 





To the AUTHORS of the LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 
CcorDING to my promife I here- 
with fend you a drawing of an 
Altar, which I believe well be acceptable 


to your readers. I fhall not pretend to, 


fay by whom it was conitructed, but leave 
it to the determination of thofe who are 
more converfant in thefe matters than 
myfelf. However I cannot help taking 
notice that the ufe of thefe altars is very 
antient, and the materials they were made 


of very fimple, for we find in the book of 
Genefis that Facob made a ftone ferve for 
an Altar, which the night before had been 
his bolfter; and that Mofes in the xxth 
chapter of Exodus commanded the I/raelites 
to erect Altars of earth or unhewn ftone. 
The Greeks and Romans had Altars of 
various kinds, fome of which were placed 
in the highways, fome in groves, and 
others again on thetopsof high mountains. 
Thofe who are defirous of feeing models 
of thefe may confult father Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities, and for thoie found in our 
own country, Horfeley’s Britannia Romana. 
It is very probable that the Druids firft in- 
troduced altars into England, and we are 
fure that the Romans and Pagan Saxons 
erected many afterwards, but where built, 
of what materials, and for what purpofes, 
certainly deferves ‘to be enquired into 
by the learned and ingenious: and if 
this f{pecimen which I have fent fthould 
put fome perfon of Icarning and _ abilities 
upon the ftudy of this intricate fubject, 
I fhall think my labour well beitowed. 


Jam, 
Gentlemen, 
Hermitage, Your very bumble fervant, 
Feb. 5, 1757. J. AMEs. 
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The above draft of an ALTAR, was found at STONE in KENT, and is now 
1756, inthe poffiflion ot the Keverend Mr. GOSTLING, m CANTEKBURY. 
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The Defcription and Natural Hiftory of 
Peru, with an Account of the high Moun- 
tains called the Cordetiera de los Andes, 
and their numerous Vulcanoes, by Mr. 
Bouguer. 

puts gentleman begins his obferva- 

tions at Puerto Viejo, which is one of 

the oldeft fettlements of the . Spamards in 
Peru. It has the name of a city but de- 
ferves it as little as that of a poit, for it is 
within land, and the river which runs by it 
is very fmall ; however there is a con- 
liderable nocainee of Spaniards there, who 
are very poor. ‘They have bees-wax and 
cotton, and they cultivate tobacco and 
cocao, the fruit of which chocolate is 
made. But the difficulty of the roads 
and their want of fhipping keep their 
commerce in a very languifhing condition, 
infomuch that when they have a vent for 
their commodities it is owing to chance. 

And here we may take notice of the 
houfes which are like the reft which we 
faw in other places ; they are covered with 
thatch and palm leaves, and a fort of reed 
which is as thick as one’s leg, ferves for 
beams, joifts and floors; when they are 
defigned for planks they cleave them 
length w ife on one fide only, and then 
open them, and when they are laid flat, 
they are fifteen inches im breadth, and 
upwards ; with thefe they cover the out- 
lide of their houfes, lay their floors and 
make partitions ; there is not fo much as 
an ‘iron nail in the whole building, for 
they tye all parts together with the roots 
of trees, or cords made of bark, and yet 
fome have their galleries and balconies. 
This method of building is chiefly owing 
to their idlenefs, for they have wocd ht for 
ali forts of ufes in the foreits ; but then in- 
deed, their habitations would coft them a 
great deal more money; One cannot walkin 
one of thefe houfes without making the 
whole ftructure groan. ‘They are in great 
danger of fire, but then the damage would 
be inconfiderable, for their goods are worth 
little. 

As we travelled from hence we met 
with bananaes, milk-meats, eggs and 
wild fowl, unlefs the country was abfo- 
Jutely a defert, and then we fubfified on 
the provifions we carried with us, fuch as 
rice, bananaes and cakes of Indian corn. 
‘This country is very fit for the breeding 
of horles, of which there is a great num- 
ber, and generally very good ; but this ts 
not owing to the care that 1s taken of 
them, for they are day and night in the 
fields and woods. ‘Thele ferved us tor 

Vou. il, 


travelling by land, and we doubled the 
capes in canoes made of the trunk of a tree 
whien the weather was calin. 

All the places hereabout are famous in 
the hiftory of ancient Peru, and Mazca in 
the time of the Incas was the metropolis, 
of all this country. ‘The god which they 
woifhipped was an emerald of the fize of 
an of inch’s egg, for which they built a 
temple, and maintained a college of prieits 
to fee the worihip duly performed. This 
was lott when the Spaniards arrived, or 
was rather concealed by the Indians. How- 
ever it did not appear to us that this coun~ 
try was ever fo populous as the Spaniards 
have given out, for the villages are 24 or 
30 miles diftant from each other, and 
fometimes twice as muth; befides there 
are none at any great diftance from the 
fea, and one may venture to afhirm, the cafe 
was always much the fame, for where there 
is an immenfe foreft of trees, the coun- 
try can never be full of people, efpecially 
where there ts no trade to fupport them. 

In thefe foreits we muft not expec to 
find oaks and elms, and other trees which 
grow in Europe, becaufe the Spaniards 
have beftowed European names on fomes 
There are indeed citron, orange and olive- 
trees, but then they were tran{ported frome 
Spain as Well as the pomegranate and 
hig trees, and are no where to be met with 
but in cultivated places; There are 2 
great number of fhrubs and plants not to 
be met with in Europe, and fome that 
nearly refemble ours, if it were not for 
their monftrous fize, fuch as acacia, broom, 
fern of various kinds, opuntia, different 
kinds of aloes, @c. ‘The ferula, which 
grows very high in the fouth part of Zu- 
rope, is here a fort of tree, the wood 
of which is white and very light, but 
ftrong. Here are cedars of.two or three 
kinds, cotton-trees, various forts of ebony 
or iton wood, guatac-trees, and feveral 
others remarkable for the beautiful colour 
of their wood, its aromatic {mell, or the 
fine polifh that it takes. The trees called 
Maria ave fit tomake ma‘ts for fhips, being 
ftraight, flexible and lighter than the other 
forts of wood, I counted ten or twelve 
forts of palm trees, and was told there 
were many more: the leaves of thefe grow 
all at the top, and a great part of ‘their 
roots are above the furface of the ground, 
growing like blinds made ufe of to cover 
trenches, snfomuch that a man may hide 
himfelf under them. The trees of thefe 
ferefis are low near the fea, like under- 
wood, but increafe in height the nearer 
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the approach to the mountains. ‘The 
fpaces between the trees are filled with a 
great number of plants and paraiitical 
fhrubs ; fome furround the trunks and 
branches of trees and then drop down 
again in aright line, like ropes fattened 
at the top. ‘The places which would 
otherwife be empty are filled with reeds of 
various fizes, fome of which are thirty 
feet high, and thote which are thicketi are 
thorny. ~ 

The plumage of the birds in this coun- 
try is much more beautiful than ours, but 
then ours furpafs them in their melodious 
notes andfinging. In general, they make 
fuch a loud, difcordant, jarring noife, that 
it is almoft enough to deafen one. The Pa- 
roqueet mM particular, of which there are 
large flocks, havea cry which is very dil- 
agreeable. But all thefe birds are gene- 
rally at a confiderable diitance from the fea. 
There is a fort of a green bird whofe fleth 
is very good eating, but a little hard. 
The monkeys likewife get at a diftance 
from the fea, and haunt the fides of rivers 
and brooks. ‘The Toucan they call the 
Preacher, though he does not utter a fyl- 
lable. His bill is almoit as large as his 
whole body. ‘Thereis a fort of Wood: pi- 
geon which isvery common and very good ; 
as alfoa kindof ducks, but chiefly thofe 
that are tufted. The Gallizajfois an odd 
fort of a crow; there are no feathers on 
its head, but a black fkin, which forms a 
kind of a helmet. Its flefh has a very dif- 
agrecable fimeil. 

There is a great number of ravenous 
beafis in the woods, where the trees are 
very high, fome of which are called Lions 
but have a greater refemblance to wolves, 
and they never attack mankind. The Ti- 
gers are as large and as fierce as thole of 
Africa, but then they are but few in num- 
ber. Serpents are very common, but they 
all avoid a man except the Rattle-fnake. 
There are Lizardsas thick as ones arm, 
and are very harmlefs. In the woods there 
are a kind of Hogs with heads longer than 
ours, and the navel on their backs. ‘The 
Ieuana isan amphibious animal of the Li- 
yard kind, and has a prickly creit on its 
head and the whole length of its back. 
It is fo full of wrinkies that it makes a very 
fiightful appearance, however its ficth is 
very good to eat. The Tatou or Armadillo 
is an animal covered with fhells which fepa- 
rately inclofe the body, the head, the legs 
and the tail. 

The infects are of a monftrous fize, if 
compared wyh thele of Europe; for in- 


fiance, the Earth-worms are as long as ones: 
arm, and thicker than a man’s thumb. 
Some of the Spiders are covered with hair, 
and their bodies ure as large as a Pigeons 
egg. Ihe Ants are much jarger than ours, 
and fome of them are venomous. Scor- 
pions are very comimon, but their fting is 
not fatal; it renders the perfon feverith, 
and fometimes makes the tongue to {well, 
The Muitikoes are a fort of flies almoft 
imperceptible, whofe {ting or bite gives a 
feniation like the burning of a hot iron. 
The Muikitoes are like our gnats, but they 
ave of two forts, whoié bite is much more: 
painful, and raile large bumps on the fkin. 
They are fo numerous that they darken. 
the air by their multitude. Thofe who tra- 
vel in the woods are obliged to have a cot- 
ton covering to keep them off,imfomuch that 
the poorelt Indian is never without one. 

The liquor in the thermometer does not 
rife fo hich as we fometimes fee it in 
France, though the weather here feems to 
be fo intolerably hot; which may be per- 
haps owing to the conftancy of the heat, 
which exhautts the ftrength, by caufing an 
exceflive perfpiration and fweats. As the 
heat continues all night, a perfon always 
feems fatigued when he rifes in the morn- 
ing, and the mind by the fame means 
greatly abates of its vigour. But what is 
ftranger ftill, though the heat is fo intenfe, 
the air is always exceffively moift as well 
asthe earth. In fome elevated place where 
one would thing the water fhould run off, 
you fometimes fink in mire as far as the 
mid-leg: and though the houfes are raifed 
upon itakes yet the dampnefs fpoils every 
thing. It isa difficult matter in fome feafons 
to keep paper and leather from rotting ; and 
a gun will not go off if it has been 
charged three or four hours, 

This country from eaft to weft is up- 
wards of 100 miles, and is contained be- 
tween the fea and the chains of mountains 
called the Cordelicra. Thefe mountains run 
north and fouth, except in fome places 
where they change their direétion as. the 
{ea-fhore oppotite thereto, ‘To the fouth of 
the guiph of Guyaqui/ this country changes 
us aipect, being nothing but fand which 
the iea feems to have depofited thereon, or 
rather which hath fallen down from the Cor- 
dclizira. It is without wood and never rains, 
though the fky is fometimes cloudy. ‘The 
country where it rains, extends from this 
gulph to Panama, which isabove 750 miles 
in length. In the province of Choco, about 
the mid-way, the moft avaritious can fearce 
perfuade themfelves to dwell, tho’ gold is 
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found in the greatelt plenty; and this on 

account of the continual rains. ‘The other 
country where it never rains reaches from 
the gulph of Guyaguilas far as Areca to- 
wards the deferts of Atacama, which is 
above 2 thoufand miles in riety and 
from hity to feventy-five in breadth. Nor yet 
is there any thunder or ftorms ef any fort. 
The other is always dry and covered with 
fand, unleis on the edg zes of rivers, where 
a little verdure may be feen. Thete rivers 
falling from the mountains, traverfe the 
country with extreme rapidity. As they 
are in no fear of rain, the houfes of Areca 
and evenof Lima have no other covering 
but a mat fpread over with athes, to ab- 
forb the eer ity of the airin the night. 
It is fufpe&ted that thefe different quall- 
ties may be owing to the great number 
of trees in onecountry, andto the want 
of them in the other. 

In travelling to Guyaguil the roads were 
fo exceflively bad, that we were often up 
to the knees in water, though mounted 
on the horfes backs. Gu waguil ¥ is one of the 
moit flourithing towns in this country, 
and ts the ftaple of trade between Paxana 
and Jima, and pr: operly {peaking, it is 
the port of Quito, though it 1s ata contide- 
rable diftance from it. The houles are 
all built with wood, and are feparated 
from each other only by thin partitions, It 
is thirteen miles from the fea, and feated 
on the weftern bank of abroad, deep ri- 
ver. Immediately below it we meet wath 
the Daul which is alioa very fine river. 
The river of Guyag. wil runs parallel to the 
Cordel aa and 1s the only one whofe water 
flows vently along. it receives a great many 
other itreams, and the tide ebbs and flows 
therein, It is full of fihh, but is much 
infeited with alligators, fo common 1n 
America. | 

I tound the roads fo dificult and dan- 
gerous in fome places in my way to Quito, 
th: it Iwas feven days in travelli Ing 25 miles, 
being obliged fometimes to march on the 
xige of precipices, where many people 
have been lott, cipecially in the river 
Oiuva. This is a rapid torrent which 
makes a dreadful noife, and {trikes fuch 
2 terror in the minds of paffeng: rs, that 
tney cannot forget it for fome time. It 
rained fo e) cceeding hard we could not 
iuzht a fire to drefs our victuals, and there- 
lure were obliged to take up with wretched 

neefe and biicuit. When we could find 
no hut, we had a thelter made with the 
branches of trees. In proportion as we 
aicended the mountains, the heat of the 
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Torrid Zone diminifhed, till at length we 
felt it grow cold. All the road lay thro’ 
the woods and when I was arrived at fome 
height, I look’d behind me and could {ee 
nothing but immentfe foreits which extend. 
ed down to the fea-fhore. At length I 
came to the foot of a very high mountain, 
called Chimborazo, which is always loaded 
with fnow, and all the earth covered with 
a hoary trottand ice. The Cordehera being 
nothing but along chain of mountains, of 
whith a vat number of the tops are loft in 
the clouds, and there is no getting on the 
other fide but through narrow paties. [ 
was now ina region whcre ™ never rains, 
and yet I law nothing all round me but 
frott and fnow. I followed the fame track 
that Don Pedro Alvarad) took many 
years ago when Peru wes firft conquered, 
and where he lott feventy of his men, who 
perifhed with cold and fatigue. 
J arrived at laft at a place from whence 
I had a view of cultivated Jand and a great 
number of towns and villages inhabited 
by Spaniards or Indians, which made a 
pretty appearance, and trom thence vaifed 
en into a temperate chmate. ‘The whole 
country was open and feemed to be pretty 
populous, Some of thefe houfes were built 
of ftone, but moft with large bricks dried 
in the fhade, Each village has a fquare 
in which a church takes up one of the 
fides; each fide refpeéts’one quarter of the 
world, and the ftreets run from thence in 
a direct line into the fields. Even the fields 
are often cut by roads at right angles, which 
gives them the form of a large garden, 
Sach is that part of the province of Quito, 
to the fouth and north of the capital. 
Quito is remarkable for its largenefs, its 
buildings and the multitude of its inha- 
bitants. It 1s about 1700 yardsin length 
and 1100 in breadth. It is the fee of a 
bifhop, and the refidence of the pretident 
of the audience, who is likewife governor 
of the province. It has a great number of 
relitious houfes and two colleges; it has 
20 or 40 thoufand inhabitants of which 
one third are Spaniards. All foris of Eu- 
repeana commodities are very dear. ‘There 
are very few who would ever imagine 
when they have a view of thefe prodigious 
mountains, that fuch a pleafant country as 
this was concealed among them. For the 
Cirdeliera being double, itis feated as it 
were between two walls, to the Ealt and 
Welt, which feparate it from the reit of 
America; the frit of thefe chaims of 
mountains is upwards of roo miles from 
the fea, as observed above; and is about 
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20 miles diftant from the other; I mean 
with regard to their tops; fometimes they 
approach nearer and foinetimes are farther 
otf, and yet both follow the fame direétion, 


which is north and fouth. The ground 
which lies between them is about 15 miles 
in breadth and lies very high; infomuch 
that the greateft part of the province of 
Quito is a valley between two mountains, 
and yet itis high enough to be reputed a 
mountain itfelf; however the Cordeliera is 
not double throughout its whole ler ngth, 
though it is fo for 420 miles, where I hav 
been, that is to fay, from the fouth of Cx- 
enca, to the north of Popayan, and ftill 
farther northward, tho’ the country the 
lower you come lofes the good qualities 
of Quito. 

Here are no Tigers nor bealts of prey 
nor ferpents; the fields are always green, 
and here are the truits of Europe, as well 
asthe Torrid Zowe, which have been brou ight 
from thence, fuch as Peurs, Apples, 
Feaches, Gc. ‘The trees are almott al- 
Ways green, and the foil produces corn 
very well, particularly wheat: flax grows 
very well here, and is of a very good fort, 
but their wool is not fo valuable as ours : 
but it might be better manufactured ; 
They have no Vicunoes or Guanacees here, 
which yteld the fineft wool; but they hay 
another animal of the fami e kind, ohick 
the indians call Llamas, which is hike a 
imall Camel, and which ts uted to carry 
burdens of so or 60 pounds weight; the 
Vicunais common in Chili, and in tome 
other parts of the Cor: ‘biera they hove 
rikewile ingredient < proper for dying: Jn- 
digo is very commen, as aifoa farub which 
yields a good ycilow. 

The days and nights are always a 
near of the fame lenoth, aiid there is 2 
ferpetual ipring, the tein: erature of the 
climate, beins 1@ almoit the iame throughout 


° , 
the whole y< ear, except with regard to the 


4 


rain which dili iuthes 2 thefesnyons, The 
camy feafon continues from Ne: nent to 
Afay, and this with the earthquakes and 
the eruption of vuicunoes, icles ae the 


had guahties of the country. Our‘ is 
‘eo 390" fathom above the levei of the 


fea, and the inhabitants breathe an air more 


trarified by one third, than ¢ 
mankind. Mountains of :eis he 
remperate and frigid zones are unimhabi- 
favie, and even inacecfizbie. 


This fubtihty of the airis very incom- 
modious to tnoie who have tender lunes ; 
tor it caufes a fpittine ef blood, which is 
doudileis owing to the change ev the 
wereh:t o: the atmotshnere. Many of our 


company as we afcended the mountains, 
fainted away and were feized with vo- 
initing, which perhaps might be occafi- 
oned snore by the fatigue than the difli- 
culty of breathing, because thofe on horfe- 
back were free from thefe accidents, as 
well as the reft when they had gained the 
top. However, the change of air might 
contribute to the laffitude and the want 
of {pirits, for every one was out of breath 
upon the leait motion. 

~ Quito is feated at the foot of the moun- 
tain called Pichincha, which belongs to the 
wettern Cordeliera, on the fide of the fouth 
fea. ‘Lhe foot of many of the mountains 
conilts of divers hills, made up of marly 
or common earth, fuch as prod ices grals 5 
from the middle of which a pyramid or 
muls of itones arifes 150 or 200 fathom 
high. We were three weeks on the top 
ot the above ; Mountain, where the cold 
was jo tevere that the water froze in the 
giafles, notwithitanding the large fires and 
care we took ro line the door of the hut 
with double ikins, Some had the feurvy, 
others had violent gripes and voided blood, 
and others again were obliged to leave the 
place, not being able to bear its inconve- 
niences. We had much ado to regulate a 
pendulum, and fometimes the clouds about 
us were fo thick we could fee no farthe 
than the top of the rock on which we were 
potted. Sometinies the weather changed 
three or four times in half an hour. "A 
tempelt was foon followed with fine wea- 
ther, and then thunder fucceeded, which 
was the more dreadful, on account of its 
being fo near. The thermomete er varied 
17 degrees between the morning and eve- 
ning, “though kept always in the fhade. 
The 2 ickilver which ftood at 18 inches 
anda line on the ica fhore, refted at 16, 
and a line on the top of the mountain. 
rhe elaitic ity of the air was exactly pro- 
por uonab! é to its condenfation as well as 
be! ow, and as in Evrope. The aétual con- 
enfation in every place is always propor- 
tionable to the weight of the upper co- 
lumns of the air, w ‘hich caufe the com- 
preffion. ‘Lhete condenfiations or denfi- 
ties change ‘ccording to a geometrical 
progreffion, while the heights of places 
are in an arithmetical progreffion, The 
rule to know this is by taking the height 
of the guickfilver in the barometer ex- 
preffed in fines, andthe four firft figures 
of the logarithm ¢ orrefponding thereto 


beides the ch naraéterift ic, and then to take 
away a 1 teloreetiih part of the difference 
of the iogarithms, and you will shave in 

toiles 
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coifes or fathoms the relative height of the 
places. Thus the height of the quickiil - 
ver ag Caraburu, was 21 inches two lines 
and three quarters, or 2543 lines, the lo- 
cgarithm of which is 2.4060, andthat at 
Pichinca 13 inches and 11 lines or 191 
lines, the logarithm anfwering to which is 
2.2810. The difference between thele two 
numbers 1250, from which take away the 
zoth part and there will remain 1209, 
which is the number of fathoms, of the 
height of Pichincha above Caraburu. 
The inconveniences we met with here, 
prevented us from making any farther ob- 
fervations on places fo high, and confe- 
quently fo incommodious. However, we 
found with the greateft certainty that clouds 
are nothing but elevated fogs. When they 
were below us they prevented our feeing 
the country beneath, and when they were 
about us we feemed to be ina mift. We 
likewife faw another phenomenon, which 
perhaps is as ancient as the world. When 
the fun rofe on one fide, and a cloud was 
about 30 paccsdiftant on the other, each 
faw his own fhadow projected on the cloud, 
and no more. “Each had a glory round 
it, which was made up of three or four 
fall concentric crowns, with the fame va- 
riety of lively colours as the rainbow, the 
red being on the outfide. The intervals 
between the circles were equal, and the 
outermott circle was the weakeft. ‘The like 


appearances were feenoften. The top of 


Pichinca feems to be the lower boundar 
of the falling of the fnow on all the moun- 
tains of the torrid zone, and is 2434. fa- 
thoms above the level of the fea. Some- 
times indeed, {now has fallen at Quito, but 
then it melted immediately. A great num- 
ber of the‘e mountains rife higher than 
this bound, and are confequently covered 
with fnow, and are inacceffible, becaufe 
the {now turns into ice, or rather the fur- 
face of it, which is as fmooth as glafs. 
This generally begins at the fame height 
on moft mountains. _ 

Several mountains in Peru feem ready to 
burft out into flames; for they all have been 
or actually are vulcanoes; notwithftand- 
ing the fnow which might incline one to 
think otherwife. 

The upper boundary of the fnow is 
very hard to determine; for Chimborazo 
which is the higheit mountain which I 
faw, is 3277 fathoms above the level of the 
fea, and that part on which the fhow lay 
was 800 fathoms high. Sometimes the top 
of this and other mountains may be feen 
above the clouds, and fometimes the clouds 
were above them to the height of three or 


t3 
four hundred fathom as nearly as I could 
judge. In fhort, the sosnnieal betweeir the 
higheft and loweft boundaries of the fnow 
in the torrid zone muft be about 41 or 
1200 fathoms. Befides I have feen the 
{moke of the vulcanoes rife 7 or 800 fa- 
thoms higher ftill; therefore, if we ftop 
at this lait boundary, and if there were 
mountains high enough, we might fee 
them encompafled with a belt or zone of 
{now which would begin at 2440 fathoms 
above the level of thefea, and would ter- 
minate at 4300 Or 4420, not from a cef- 
fation of cold, but becaule the clouds could 
aicend ng higher. And here it is worth 
while to remark, that when travellers have 
been pafling over fome of thefe mountains 
and have been overtaken by a ftorm, they 
had no other way to efcape with their lives, 
but by opening the bellies of their horfes, 
and inclofing themfelves therein, 

The moft difficult pafs of all over thefe 
mountains, is by the foot of Chimboraze 
lying above Guyaquil, It is called the pas 
de Guanacas, aud by this they traverfe the 
oriental Cordeliera. They ride on mules 
becaufe they are fure-footed, and when they 
fee any black clouds they are forced to 
{top in the moft fecure place they can, till 
the tempeft is over. I went along this 
path with an intention to embark on the 
river Magdalen, in my way to Cartagena. 
One place of the road above five miles in 
length, is fo full of bones of thofe thet 
have perifhed, that there is no fetting a 
foot without treading upon them, 

Gold-duft and grains of gold are fre- 
quently met with between thefe mountains, 
but the latter chiefly among thofe which 
are low, under twa beds or layers of dif- 
ferent earth. The firft which is common 
mold is from three to twelve feet thick ; 
the fecond is yellowifh and of a lefs thick~- 
nefs ; under which isa third of a violet co- 
lour, andis three or four feet in depth ; 
with this the gold is mixt. When this 
earth has been wathed, they never find any 
more in the fame place, which fhews that 
it is depofited there ; whereas in the mines 
it is faid to grow again. 

The foi] of Perw is of a great depth, as 
may be feenin the cavities of the earth 
made by the fall of the waters from the 
mountains. Some of thefe are 200 fathoms 
broad, and 80 deep; and there are others 
twice as large, with their fides diyeétly 
perpendicular ; there is but very little water 
at the bottom, and therefore thofe that will 
venture to go down into them may have 
a view of all the different ftrata of earth. 
‘There 
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"There are no figns here of any great inun- 
datieas, of which we have fo many marks 
in other countries. I made a diligent fearch 
after fhells, but could not find ene. All 
the beds or {trata of earth and their dif- 
erent fhapes are very diitin®t, which could 
never be the effects of fioods. In fome 
places there is a black fand which may be 
attrasted by a load-ftone. , 

Some of tie mountains, even toa great 
depth, are formed of drofs, pumice {tones 
and fraginents of burnt ftoncs of all fizes, 
which are fometimes hid under a bed or 
firaturn of common earth, on which there 
#s not only grafs but trees. Thiele dif- 
ferent fubitances are difpofed, in ftrata, 
which grow thinner the farther you re- 
move from the mountain, infomuch that 
at lait they are not above an inch thick, 
and at ten or twelve miles diftance quite 
vanifh; but then perhaps you will come 
to the borders of another vuleano. Near 
that of Cotopaxt there are ftones of eight 

r nine feet in diameter, which have bee 
thrown to the diitance of eight miles. 
Perhaps this was done in the dreadful 
eruption which happened in 1533. ‘The 
broken beds or ftrata of the fabitances of 
an eruption near a place called Tiupulu, 
are about forty feet deep, though ten 
miles from the vulcano. What a violent 
Fire there muft have been to put fuch 
enormous mafles in fufion ? 

The lait conflagration of Cotopaxi was in 
3742. but it had little effect, except melt- 
ing of the fhow. It was followed by two 
inundations, of which that on the gth of 
December was the greateit. The water pour- 
ed down the mountain, from the height of 
+r or $00 fathoms. The ftream in the 
fields was fixty feet deep, and in fome 
places 120. It carried off a vaft number of 
cattle, overturned 5 or 600 houles, and 
drowned 8 or goo people. This torrent 
ravaged the country for forty five miles 
together before it found an exit by the 
foot of the mountain Tonguragua, and was 
not above three hours in running the whole 
courfe. As far as we could judge it run 
about 45 feet in a fecond, and removed 
heavy ftones of ten or twelve feet diame- 
ter, near the diitance of fifteen fathoms, 
which lay ina hofizontal field. But whe- 
ther this water was thrown out of the 
body of the mountain, or lay in a refer- 
yoir on the top, or was kept in between 
the mountain and vaft bodies of fnow and 
ice, is not fo ealy to determine, however 
we are inclined to the lait opinion. Tho’ 


the water was cold, fome of the dead 
bodies feemed to be burnt, which was 
owing to an oily fubftance which f{wam 
on the top of the water, and which was on 
fire. But we fhould have obferved that 
this inundation was preceded by a noife 
wiidh was almoft loud enough to deafen 
thofe who were near the mountain. Upon 
which many, who fhould have fled to the 
hills, took a road which lay dire&tly in 
the way of the torrent, and fo perifhed. 
All the water difappeared fo duddenly 
that one would have taken it for a dreain, 
if it had not left fo many fatal marks of 
its exiftence behind it. " There is one 
thing relating to vulcanoes that is well 
worth obiervation, and that is, that they 
are all near the fea fhore; and it is there 
likewile that earthquakes are moft violent. 
Thefe laft are mott frequent foon after the 
equinoxes, as for intance Lima has been 
ruined three times, two of which happen- 
ed in Oober of the year 1687, and 1746. 
[To which we may add the earthquake 
that deitroyed Quito in April 1755, and 
that which overthrew Lijbon in the bog! 
ning of November of the fame year. ] 

The Indians of Peru that live in the 
woods, form a fort of little republics, un- 
der the direftion of a Spanifh prieft, and 
have a governor with his officers of their 
own nation : they want vivacity, and are 
addicted to idlenefs ; but they liye in great 
harmony with each other, and are incapa- 
ble of diftrutt.. The doors of their huts 
are always open though they have cotton, 
calebafhes, and a fort of aloes of which 
they make thread, befide a few commo- 
dities which they trade with, hey go 
almoft naked, and paint red ftripes on their 
bodies and faces with Roucou, They are 
of all trades, for they build their own 
houfes, make their own canoes and weave 
their own cloth. When there is any 
great work going forward the whole com- 
munity lend a helping hand ; that is, when 
they conftrnét a houle large enough for 
feveral families to lodge in; yet the whole 
is always finifned in a day, and often in 
two or three hours time. They Jive upon 
the fruits of the earth, hunting and fith- 
ing, by which they aiways get fuficient 
to maintain their families; hkewite thole 
Indians w'\ich are called warriors, and are 
not yet brought under fubje&ion, have, as 
far as we know, nearly the fame manners 
and cuftoms. 

The colour of the Indians 1s that of 
red copper, which is more or iets dark in 


pie- 
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proportion to their being more or lefs ex- 
poted to the weather. They have no 
beard nor hair on their breafts, nor any 
other parts of their bodies ; but they have 
long, courfe, itrait, black hair on their 
heads, which at the fame time 1s very 
trong. ‘Lhe manners of the Indians 
which live within the Cordeliera are quite 
different, for thefe have as many bad qua- 
lities as the former have good. ‘They are 
idle, ftupid, and will pafs whole days 
tovether in the fame place fitting on their 
heels, without ftirring or {peaking a word. 
They are made w/e of as fervants in the 
towns, and .1 the fields they till the 
ground. ‘The garments which are given 
them to wear, make part of their wages, 
as well as the pulfe and corn on which 
they live. The fees of the pricit are very 
large for thofe that marry, and for the 
funeral fervice : for this reafon they have 
nothing of their own, but are almoft al- 
ways in debt to their mafters, which ren- 
ders them ftill more mdolent, and caufes 
them to appear indifferent to all kinds of 
gain. However they make a kind of ale 
of Indiaa corn, with which they are often 
mtoxicated. ‘They have no pocket, and 
therefore when they have a {mall piece of 
money given them they put it in their 
mouths. They wear no linen, nor 
breeches, nor petticoats, nor ftockings, but 
only a fort of a cloth bag with holes to put 
their heads and arms through. ‘They have 
nofort of goods in their huts, and they 
fleep on leather. They eat no flefh for 
years together; for if they bring up any 
fowls or cattle, they make prefents of 
them to the priefts, unlefs in fome ex- 
traordinary cafes, the principal of which 
is the death oc a relation or friend, for then 
thoy make a funeral featt, and devour 
their whole ftock. 

From the mixture of the Spantards with 
the Indiaps there arifes a third fort of 
people, who are called Mettices, and which 
make up at prefent the greateft part of 
the inhabitants, They are almoft all ille- 
gitimate and fpeak both the Indian and 
Spanifh languages; however they enjoy 
the privileges of Spantards, and are in 
fome fenfe looked upon as white men. 
They feldom want natural parts, and they 
follow in the towns all forts of trades and 
mechanical arts. For as for the Spaniards 
they are either not fkilled in any fuch em- 
ployment, or will not work. Thefe Mettices 
are the people that moft domineer over, and 
opprels the Indians. In fhort, thefe In- 
dans are fuch a contemptible race of mor- 


tals now, that all which has been faid of 
them by the Spanish hiftorians feems to be 
nothing but tales made at pleafure. How- 
ever the remains of the temple of the fun 
at Cujco thew there have been more {fkill- 
ful people than we find at prefent ; for its 
walls are formed of ftones 15 or 16 feet in 
diameter, and though they are not hewn nor 
regular, yet they are fitted fo exaétly to 
each other that there is no void fpace be- 
tween them. We have likewife feen the ruins 
of thofe publick buildings called Tamboes, 
which ferved as ftaples or magazines, and 
which the Incas lodged in when on a 
journey. The walls were generally of a 
kind of a granate; and thofe that are 
finooth feem to’ have been rubbed one 
acainft another, they join fo exattly ; and 
fome are ornamented with the muzzels of 
animals with moveable rings through their 
nofes made of the fame ftone. All thefe 
edifices are feated near the magnificent 
road in the Cordeliera of Quito and Cufco, 
which was rooo miles in length, But 
now almoft all the works of the ancient 
Peruvians are deltroyed 





Of the Caufe of Vomiting, the ufe of the 
Spleen, and an uncommon Difeafe of the 
Stomach, by Dr. Lieutaud. 


ie is natural to fuppofe that the paflage 
of the ftomach into the Pylorus being 
free and open, as well as that of the 
whole inteftinal canal, the contents of this 
Vijcus, efpecially the liquid part, fhould 
find a ready exit downward, and yet we 
fhall perceive by the following obfervation 
of Dr. Lieutaud, that this is not always 
the cafe. 

A man about 65 years of age complain- 
ed of a fulnefs and weight in his ftomach, 
and of a dull pain in the adjacent parts, 
His legs were very much {welled and the 
abdomen tenfe, but without any fign of 
being full of water. ‘The refpiration was 
free, the pulfe weak, but feverifh, the 
urine thick and in fmall quantity, and the 
belly extremely flow. He had a conftant 
inclination to vomit, but without any 
effect, nor could it be promoted by art; 
befides, he had almoft an invincible aver- 
fion to food as well as medicines. The 
cure was attempted without fuccefs, in- 
fomuch that he fell intoa dropfy and died ; 
having complained for 15 days before his 
death of a violent pain in the left fide of 
the lower belly a little above the {pine of 
the hip-bone, and yet the caufe could — 
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be difcovered either by fight or touch, 
The doétor opened the body, and imme- 
diately difeovered the occafion of the pain 
the patient had fo lately felt. There was 
a pouch feated between the great and 
{mall oblique mufcles, which held above a 
quart of grumous blood, it was of a fine 
red colour, and difcovered no figns of 
putrefaction, though it had been extrava- 
fated above 15 days. 

The water in the belly was about two 
or three quarts, which being emptied, the 
ftomach and inteftines were examined. 
The former was found to be extremely 
full and large, though the patient had 
{wallowed little or no fuftenance for feverak 
days before ; while, on the contrary, all 
the inteftines together did not make a 
volume more confiderable than that of the 
ftomach. The doétor at fir fuppofed 
there was an obftruction in the Pylorus, 
which hindred the contents of the ftomach 
from pafling downwards, and that the 
weight, the invincible averfion to aliments, 
and the difhculty of going to {tool pro- 
ceeded from thence. However this was not 
the cafe, for the paflage of the Pylorus was 
as open as in any other fubje&t. ‘Then he 
gueffed that the fame thing had befallen his 
itomach as happens to the bladder in fome 
patients; that is, that it had loft its mo- 
tion, and perhaps its fenfation likewife. 
This being fuppofed, it 1s no wonder that 
nothing which entered therein could ftimu- 
late it fo as to caufe a contraction, 1 order 
to free it from the contents. This folved 
all the diticulties, except that of his not 
being able to vomit. Formerly phyficians 
allowed the ftomach to have a moft exor- 
bitant force, and from thence ran into the 
contrary extreme, and would have it to be 
an organ merely paflive, efpecially with 
regard to vomiting, in which cafe they 
fuppofed it derived all its power from the 
diaphragm and the mufcles of the lower 
belly. 

But if we refle& never fo little we fhall 
foon fee that the ftomach being placed 
under the bony covering of the breaft, the 
mufcles of the lower belly cannot aét upon 
it unleis very near the places of their tm- 
fertion ; befides it is hard to conceive how 
thefe mufcles can aét with much ftrength 
onthe ftomach when they have fo httle 
power over the bladder as not to be able 
to force out the urine when it is affected 
with a pally, thouzh it is much more ex- 
pofed to their efforts. Add to this, that 
the ation of the mufcles of the lower 
belly on the parts contained therein Is vo- 
huntary ; whereas vomiting depends upon 


a mechanifm which is abfolutely i involums 
tary. In fhort, this fyftem muft be guite 
overthrown, if there are cafes in which 
the aétion of the mutcles of the lower 
belly cannot caufe any preffure, even 
on the parts which lie under them 
more immediately. Now it is evident, 
that when a patient is extremely emaciated 
the belly is not only flat but hollow, and 
therefore the contraction of the mufcles 
muft bring them back to a right line, and 
confequently enlarge the capacity of the 
belly, inftead of making it lefs; and 
thefe patients vomit as freely and readily 
as any other perfon. Hence we may con- 
clude that the contraction of the muicles 
of the belly is not the caufe of vomiting 
befides, if you lay your hand on the belly 
of a patient that is vomiting, you will 
find there is not fo great a tenfron of thefe 
muf{cles as when he coughs or blows his 
nofe, actions in which thefe mufcles have 
undoubtedly a fhare. Add to this, that 
the doétor has feen a patient who was afs 
fefted with an inflammation of the mufcles 
of the lower belly, who felt great pain 
when he coughed, hawked or blew his 
nofe, but was quite free from it when he 
vomited ; an evident proof that the inflam- 
ed mufcles had no concern in it. 

Let us now enquire whether this aétion 
is Owing to the diaphragm ; and with re- 
gard to “this we are certain, that if it ever 
preffes the flomach it muft be at the time 
of its contraction, and not of its relaxa- 
tion. But when it is contracted it muft 
neceflarily conttringe the O age a and 
hinder any thing from pafling that way 
out of the ftomach ; ; and therefore vomit- 
ing can only take place at the time of the 
relaxation of that part; befides no one 
ever vomits but at the time of expiration, 
and all anatomifts know that when the 
aliments are fwallowed the entrance into 
the wind-pipe is clofed by a kiad of elaftic 
valve, called the Epiglottis, and that this 
is clofed by the weight of the aliments as 
they pafs along. But in vomiting the con- 
tents of the ftomach pais a contrary way, 

and confequently will lift up the valve in- 
ftead of depreffing it, and might probably 
enter the wind-pipe, if the current of the 
air which is forced out at the fame time 
did not prevent them ; therefore vomiting 
can never be performed but at the time of 
expiration, that is, when the diaphragm is 
moftly relaxed, and confequently it con- 
tributes no more to vomiting than the 

mufcles of the belly. 

Hence we may conclude, that vomiting 

is 
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is caufed by nothirig but a real convulfion 
of the ttomach itielt: and as that of the 
patient we have been {peaking of was 
paralitic, it is no wonder that this convul- 
fion could never be excited, to caufe him 
to vomit. 

It is the opinion of fome, that the ufe 
of the fpleen is to fill up the void {pace 
between the ftomach and the inteftines, 
infomuch that when the ttomach 1s full the 
{fpleen contraéts its volume, and the con- 
trary. The dofétor having had fome ex- 
perience of the truth of this obfervation, 
when he faw the extraordinary bulk of the 
ftomach in the above patient, ventured to 
prediét, to thofe about him, the {mallnefs 
of the fpleen ; and in reality they after- 
wards found when they came to examine 
it, that it fcarcely weighed two ounces, 
though free from any diforder. 





Of the Scintillation or Twinkling of the 
fixed Stars, and the beautiful Skies at 
Gombroon, 4y Dr. Garcin, 


T is now generally agreed among na- 
tural philofophers, that the tremulous 
motion of the air, or the vapours con- 
tained therein, are the caufes of the {cin- 
tillation of the fixed ftars, which diitin- 
guifhes them fromthe planets. However, 
this opinion is farther confirmed and i}luf- 
trated by the obiervations of Dr. Garcia, 
made under the tropick of cancer in Ara- 
bia, and at Gombroon, a port in the Per- 
Jian gulph, where the air is free from va- 
pours. It is well known that this is a very 
hot country, and that the fky is perfectly 
ferene almoit throughout the whole year : 
There is not the leaft dew on the ground 
inthe {pring, fummer, or autumn, for 
which reafon they all fleep on the houfe- 
tops during thefe feafons, which are ter- 
rafled and flat. ‘Their beds confift of a 
long fquare piece of cloth, the four cor- 
ners of which are faftened to a bedftead 
made in the manner of a folding chair, 
which keeps the cloth to the full 
ftretch. On this they put a pillow or 
two, and lie down to fleep thereon quite 
naked, the exceffive heat not permitting 
them to be covered. 

Thofe that are accommodated in this 
manner, when they wake in the night, 
muit receive an inexpreffible pleafure in 
contemplating calmly in the filence of the 
might, the beauty of the heavens, the 
{plendor of the ftars, and their revolutions 
from cait to weft, The magnificence of 


7 
this charming view mutt excite a thou- 
fand reflections in the minds of the moft 
ignorant, as well as the moft learned, for 
the ftars yield a clear, fteady, thining 
light, without the leaft fparkling. There 
is indeed a fort of fcintillation in the 
winter feafon, but it is very feeble. ‘This 
obfervation leaves no room to doubt, that 
the twinkling of the ftars is owing to a 
contrary ftate of the air, and to the va- 
pours that abound therein, which are con+ 
tinually afcending in a moift atmofphere. 

The drynefs of the earth in the gulplr 
of Perfia it fo great, that no vapours ever 
arife therefrom, nor is there the leaft blade 
of grafs to be feen, during the three hot 
feafons of the year, in places expofed to 
thefun. The foilis, as it were, calcined, 
and may more properly be called afhes 
than earth. There are but three or four 
forts of trees that will grow in this barren 
country, and even thefe are not very com- 
mon. The kingdom of Bengal is quite 
different from this, for tho’ it lies in the. 
fame latitude, or rather more foutherly 
than the culph of Perfia, and the greateft 
part of Arabia, yet it produces plants and 
trees in plenty, and the vapours may ve 
eafily be perceived, particularly by the 
failing of dew. Sleeping in the open air 
is there but feldom ventured upon, and 
there is a continual twinkling of the ftars, 
lefs than in Europe. 

This calls to mind the like obfervation 
of Mr. Condamine, in Peru, we mean in 
that part of it whereit never rains, which 
lies between the gulph of Guyaquil and 
Lima; tor he there took notice that the 
fixed ftars had but little or no {cintilla- 
tion, at leaft not fo fenfible as with us in 
Europe. 

Dr. Garcin’s refletions upon thefe Afa- 
tic countries dre very naturai and juft, 
relating to the firft rife of aftronomy in 
thefe parts. It is eafily comprehended what 
an advantage the inhabitants of thefe parts 
have above the reft of the world in views 
ing a fky always clear and ferene; be- 
fides the opportunity of conftantly beholding 
the brilliant train of the heavenly hoft, 
or rather the impoffibility of not feeing 
thein without ceafing, has made almoft all 
the people about Gombroon aftronomers ; 
they all know how to read, more or lefs 
diftinly, this vaft volume of the heavens, 
and can determine exactly the hour of the 
night when they happen to wake, by the 

jagnificent dial which appears before 
them. We may obferve then, that if 
men’s talents are improved in proportion 
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to the opportunity they have of putting 
them in exercife; and if they are pretty 
equally beitowed on the bulk of mankind, 

it 18 no wonder that Arabia, Chaldea and 
Egypt thould have produced great aftrono- 
mers, when the fciences, and more par- 
ticularly aftronomy, were in greater efteein 
among them tlian they are at prefent. 
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Of the Caufes of the Winds, and of the 
Effeéts the different Temperature of the 
Air hath upon human Bodies, by Dr. 
Malouin. 


PP HE wind is a part of the atmofpher® 
of the air, and is put in motion ac- 
cording to a particular direction ;  info- 
much, that winds are in the atmof- 
phere what currents are inthe fea. ‘The 
general or trade winds, or thofe which have 
regular periods, are lar ge currents of the 
air, fuch as the wind which blows con- 
ftantly from eaft to weft in the torrid 
zone ; as alfo the winds in the Eaift Indies, 
which blow from eaft to weft during fix 
fucceflive months in the year, and the con- 
trary way during the other {fix months. 

It is now univerfally acknowledged that 
the fun and moon are the cau/e of the flux 
and reflux of the tides, whence it follows 
that thefe luminaries cannot act on the 
fea without influencing the air at the fame 
time, as it lies between them, andthat body 
of water, and is more eafily put in motion, 
The conftant trade winds, as has been 
proved by ieveral authors, are put in mo- 
tion by the action of the fun and moon 
in the toriid zone; and the fame geome- 
trical method of reafoning will fhew, that 
the weft winds fo frequent in the temperate 
zones, and the violent hurricanes which 
are common in fome latitudes between. the 
tropics, are owing to the fame caule. 

Mir. Mounier, has likewiie p roved in his 
letter, printed with Dr. Flalley’s treatife on 
the trade winds, that the violent winds 
which fometimes arife about the time of 
the equinoxes, proceed from the united 
action of the fun and woon on our atmof- 
phere, for he hath fhewn that when the 
moon is on the meridian either above or 
below the horizon, it paocngcs a pretty 
{trong ealt wind which ¢ {perles the clouds, 
or a brik weit wind which panmeen rain ; 
but this ‘happens more certainly about th 
new and ful! moos, when theie two lu. 
minaries are near the equator, 

If the wind blows trom the eat at tie 
new and full moons, we are jure of dry 


weather ; on the contrary, 


if it proceeds 
from the weft we fhall hice a rainy teafon. 
‘The rarefaction of the air by the heat of 
the fun, when he paties from one hemif- 
phere into the other, is the principal caule 


of the equinoctial winds. Sometimes the 
mountains turn the general winds out of 
their firft directions, ‘and produce acciden- 
tal winds ; befides, the elafticity of the 
wr being fufceptibie of greater or lefs actr- 
vity, is aconitant principle of the agita- 
tion and motion of thus fluid, which al- 
ways feeks.an equilibrium, and yet never 
ean find it nor continue at reit, becaule it 
is glanced upon by the fun in different 
obliquities. ‘Thus the inequality of the 
heat of the fun in different parts of the 
atmofphere, and the inequalities of the 
terreftrial globe are inexauttible fources or 
irregular winds. 

Sometimes the winds proceed from va- 
pours which are dilated or rarified, pro- 
duced from a like caule, as that which 
fometimes is the occafion of the buritin 
of chemical veflels. It has been obferved, 
that winds are fometimes different in 
countries that lie very near each other, 
which fhews, that particular winds are 
formed in the country where they blow. 

If the air has a ttrong a¢tion upon 
bodies, as there is no. room to doubt, the 
wind mutt have ftil! more in feveral re- 
fpects, becaufe it is only air which has 
gained a greater activity by its motion ; 
thus water pumped on the body, or 
poured upon it from on high, has 2 
greater effect than a fimple bath, which 
fhows that a wind muft have a ftronger 
power than air in its utual ftate. 

The air becomes more cold by quick 
motion, efpecially if i¢ pafles through a 
narrow place at the fame time; and wind} is 
naturally cold, for though it is fometimes 
hotter than the air, yet it is only fo when 
it blows from a hotter place or climate : 
and tho’ the wind may be more cold than 
the climate it comes from, yet it can never 
be more hot. This natuiai quality of the 
wind in cooling the air is one of the 
principal cnutes of the difcates produced 
by it 5 for che coldnefs of it difturbs per- 
fpiration by contracting the fkin, and’ 
cloting the pores which were opened by a 
hotter air: and for this reafon cold winds 


are the caufes of rheums, defluxions and 
rheumatiims, which are gencrally occa- 
fioned by a mppienes peripiration, 

‘The wind cautes great alterations in the 
body by its adden changes, for theie are al- 
ways prejudiciai to hesith; and a fudden 
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Of an unufual Conformation of a Child. 


change of weather is generatly the caufe of 
the dileafes which depend on the intempe- 
ries of the air ; for which reafon there are 
more maladies at fuch a time and after it 
than at any other. Cold is more noxious 
to animals and all organized bodies than 
heat. It is principally hurtful to the 
breaft, and becaufe the north winds ave 
the coldeft of all, it is in a parcicular man- 
ner prejudicial to this part of the body, as 
that of the fouth is to the head and nerves. 
1 have likewileobferved, that adry eafterly 
wind does a great deal of harm to atra- 
biliary. melancholic and dry conftitutions. 
Moitture is the proper correétive of the 
wind, which is naturally dry, and ong 
fore it does much more. miichief by 1 
drynefs than by its humidity, as it ce 
duces worfe eifeSis by its coldnefs than 
heat. Hence the weit wind is generally 
moft falutary, and the north moit con- 
trary to health. The wind carries the 
intemperies of hot aud cold climates into 
thofe which are temperate, and if it 
proceeds from a quarter we are little ac- 


‘ cuftomed to, it does the more harm. Some- 


times likewile the winds bring exhalations 
very prejudicial to health ; hoe which rea- 
fon thofe whick are fo near Africa, as to 
be affected with the fouth winds which 
blow from thence, often fufler greatly from 
them, becaule the heat of that country 1s 
productive of much putrefaction. Some 
Winds may bring {aiutary exhalations, 
arifing from aromatic herbs, fweet {mell- 
ing flowers and | ofioms, and others may 
be: changed froma gentle breeze mto abr if 
gale, which is bad jor thofe who are fub- 
eft to diforders of the lungs. 

The fame wind which is hurtful by 
bringing noxious vapours into one country, 
may be ufeful to another {from whence 
they arecarried of. Thofe vapours which 
produce epidemic or popular difeafes, either 
arife from putrified bodies, or from fome 
fort of minerals, or from flanding waters. 
The winds that come far off are more pre- 
judicial than thofe that are local. ‘The 
air is never more pure than after a 
tempeft, for when it is over objeéts may be 
defcryed at a greater diftance than before, 
becaufe the exhalations are carried off 
which obftruéted the fight. There is no 
doubt t but many have feen the undulations 
of the air with a good telefcope when 
full of vapours, and which are not fo 
vitible after a ftorm of wind. Nothing 

can be worfe than a ftagnation of the air, 
and therefore thoie who inhabit plains 


ig 
where it is Jeaft in motion, ere generally 
lefs healthy than thofe whofe habitations 
are on higher ground, which are often 
pefated by a brifk gale of wind. An 
atmotphere loaded with animal {ftcams is 
likewnle very bad, and would become ex- 
ceeding unhealthy, and even peftiential if 
not renewed. This ftate of it has been called 
the 73 Sei» of epidemic maladies, and has 
produced the fmall pox, malignant fevers 
and peitilential difeafes. Likewife thefe 
lait have often been preceded with calm 
weather which has continued a long time. 
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Of an unufual Conformation in a child, by 
Mr. Serre. 


A Child about three years old in good 
plicht, and who, till then, had been 
free eer the difeafes common to infants, 
was attacked with a violent fever, attended 
with a tenfion and inflammation of the 
lower belly. When Mr. Serre was called 
the difeafe had been neglected fo long, 
there were no hopes of recovery, and ac- 
cordingly the child died. He then was told 
that the child had always voided his ex- 
crements by the Penis, and therefore he 
obtained leave of the parents to open the 
body. He found all the inteftines in a 
natural ftare efcept the Reffum: this, in- 
ftead of paffing towards the anus, turned 
up under the bladder, and termimated in 
the Urethra, to which it exaétly joined. 
The Penis was every way larger than ufual, 
and the canal of the Urethra much wider 
than in anatural ftate. ‘his, which is com- 
monly contiguous to the lower part of the 
bladder, and opens only mto it, had a 
paflage into the Refum, infomuch, the 
two canals were very diltinct and feparated 
by a {pace of near three lines. Between 
thefe there was a kind of valve, which 
equally hindred the excrements from paff- 
ing into the bladder, and the urine from 
making its way into the Refum. The 
Feces, which came thro’ the Pezis, were 
generally more fluid than in other children, 
which was, doubtlefs, owing to the ftrait- 
nefs of the pafface. His death was cau ed 
by a fmall bean, which he had probably 
{wallowed whole, that plugged up the pai- 
fage of the Ur ethr a, where it was found, 
and hindred the excrements from paifin 
any longer that way: Befides, as it refed 
obliquely on the valve juft mentioned, it 
likewile clofed the canal of the urine, and 
hindred that from being voided. Hence 
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Proceeded the turgefcency of the intelftine 
and bladder, the lever, inflammation and 
death of this infant; it being the inevi- 
table confequence of this accident. 
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The CENTINEL. 


January 27, 1757. 
- Chypeumque jubasque 


Divini afimulat Capit is, datinaniaverba, 


Dat fine mente jonum, greffusque effingit 
euntts, ViIRG. 





O impede virtue by mifreprefentation, 
and blacken innocence by calumny, 
has been the clandeitine emp loyment of 
vice in every age and nation: and tho’ 
the hand of time hath endeavoured to de- 
nude the forgeries of faithood, and the 
pen of fatire hath been drawn in the caule 
of truth and integrity; yet have their 
united forces proved infufficient to retard 
the celevity of {caudal, or te ftop the cur- 
rent of detraction. One would almott be 
inclined to imagine that there was an 
evil principle in our nature, exciting every 
man to confider his neighbour's wifdom 
as a reproach ef his own folly, and his 
neighbour’s exaltation as an obitacle to 
his own h esate Hence arife the burn- 
ings of envy, the malice of comparifon, 
nd the bickerings of animolity; to this 
we muttin a great meafure attribute the 
fuppl: antation of merit, the progrefs of 
folly, and the retrogreffion of wiftom and 
knowledge. The celerity of one writer 
draws after it the abule and afperfion of 
a thoufand ; and the beauty of one dil- 
tinguifhed female, cails forth all the arrows 
of cen! ‘ure, and gives yent to al! the poifon 
of molevolence ; the perfpicacicus eye of 
envy is conunually looking through the 
wrong end of the perfpectiv- , to maguify 
every blemifh, and diminith every per- 
feftion : no incitements are left to animate, 
Janguor or encourage virtue; to difen- 
tangle’ fophiftry, or inveitigate truth ; 
whilft the great and good are only ren- 
dered more miferable by their accomplith- 
ments, and incur a punifhment, where 
they had deferved a reward. 

Such were my laft night’s meditations 
on the hard lot of mankind, when fitting 
in my elbow-chair, I indulged the dark 
fuggeltions of melancholy, and gave ear 
to the dictates of expeiicnce, lamenting 
evils which I could not remove, and prob- 
me wounds which I could not heal; 
when that fleep which Thad long in vain 


folicited, at length infenfibly ftole upon me, 
and conveyed me in a moment to thole 
ideal regions, where imagination wanders 
without reftraint, and reafon refiens her 
{ceptre into the hands of fancy: I found 
mytelf on a fudden tranfported to a fair 
and {pacious pl: ain, where I faw ata dif- 

tance two armics, who feemed prepared 
for action, and on the point of engage- 
ment with each other; fora while I ftood 
indetermined whether I fhould proceed to 
the field of battle, or retire to fome place 
of faiety, when a celeftial form, with looks 
of {weetnelsand compl: ACeNcy, ‘approached 
towards me; brother Centinel, faid he, 
and imiled, I read your uncertainty, and 
know your doubts; behold in me the ge- 
nius of inttruction, I am come to caim thy 
fears and to remove thy tenorance ; know 
then, the place theu tee! t before thee, is 
the {pot appointed to determine the fate 
of mankindin this decilive day, between 
the rival powers of Zruth and Fal/hood, 
who have been long contending for the 
empiye of the world; come with me to 
yonder eminence, whence thou may it 
view the conflict unhurt and undifcovered ; 
follow me and be fafe. I obeyed with 
chearfulnefs the commands of my heavenly 
guide, who conducted me to the promifed 
afylum, which hung immediately over the 
field of battle, whence I could with eafe 
perceive the ditpofiiion of the armies, and 
be an eye-witnets of ev very motion. 

The forces of Truth were commanded 
by thofe illuftrious generals, Merit, Learn- 
ing and Time, who were joined by two 
powerful female allies, Modeffy and Beau- 
ty ; thofe of Faljhood were led on by Ca- 
lumny, leerenite and Malice: Enwy and 
Detraétion were employed as aid de camps, 
and were, as l afterwards found, of infi- 
nite fervicein the engagement: and now 


together rufh'd 
Both battles main «vith ruinous aff: ault 
And unextinguijhable rage. 


The firft attack which I beheld, was 
Faljboed’s right wing under the conduct 
of Calumuy, bearing down on the left wing 
of Truth, commaaded by Merit, who by 
dint of courage and conduét, kept the field 
for fome time, and feemed but to imbibe 
frefh fpuit from the fpears of the enemy 
that fell biunted to the ground, which 
Calumny abi erving, by the advice of Ex- 
perience, changed her weapons, and or- 
dered her troops to make ule of poiloned 
arrows, which fell in fuch . frequent aod 
and irreliltible thowers, that they were 
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forced to give way, and yield to fuperior 
force. Time, who was in the rear, ad- 
vanced immediately to the affittance of Me- 
rit, and endeavoured to rally his diltreffed 
friends, but was too flow in his motions 
to counteract the vigilance and attivity of 
his adverlary. 

I could not but obferve upon this oc- 
cafion, that the fuceefs of Fal/bood was in 
a great meafure owing to the affiftance of 
Rid: ‘cule, who from a {ubaltern in the {er- 
vice of Calumny, had lately raifed himfelf 
by art and chjcanery to a diftinguifhed rank 
inthe army: his troops : Ifo, like thofe of 
his general, made ufe of poifoned arrows, 
which they fhot in the manner of the Par- 
thiens, fo that they feemed to fly from the 
enemy while they ‘attacked him. 

In the midft of the battle I remarked 
with a mixture of furprife and indignation, 
a warrior, who, by the fplendor of his drefs w 
and the gaiety of his appearance, feemed 
no inconfiderable perfonage ; who feveral 
times, to my great aftonifhment, deferted 
from Truth to Faljhood, and again from 

Fal/hood to Truth; orn. fides almott 
every moment, and who yet was received 
by each with an equal degree of fatisfac- 
tion: the name of this fwifs-like hero, I 
found on enquiry tobe Wit. I foon learned 
that he had more of Therfites than of 
Ajax, in his compofition; and ferved ra- 
ther to divert and entertain both armies, 
than to be of any real confequence or im- 
portance to either. 

From this ridiculous object my atten- 
tion was now called off to another part 
of the field, to mark the bold and fucceff- 
ful attacks of Learniizg on Ignorance, 
whom he would have put to flight with 
the utmoft facility, but that he liftened to 
the dictates of pride, and pufhed his vic- 
tgry too far ; the fatal contains of which 
was, that aniivdlione were laid for him by 
the enemy; which he fell into with preci- 
pitation, and could not efcape from with- 
out difficulty and danger. 

Though the two amazons Modefly and 
Beauly, moft heartily engaged in the de- 
fence of their beloved monarch, I could 
not help obferving that the former was 
greatly deficient in conduét, and the latter 
fail'd in point of courage ; fo that theirforces 
were ealily fubdued by Impudence and Ma- 
lice: their defeat had indeed gone nigh to 
bring on a general overthrow, and de- 
termined the victory in favour of Fal/bood 
had not Virtue arrived moft feafonably 
so the relief of Tiwth, witha confiderable 
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reinforcement. At his approach every 
cheek was flufhed with confidence, and 
every eye fparkled with delight: Merit 
rallied his fcattered troops, even Modeffy 
grew bold under his aufpices; Beauty 
fmiled with frefh charms, and Learnin 
took the field once more with pene 
vigour. Integrity, who had the firft com- 
mand under this new ally, had brought 
with him a quantity of fhields, proof againft 
the fears of Malice, and impenetrable by 
the arrows of Calumny ; with thefe the 
army of Truth was foon equipped, and 
renewed the battle with frefh ardour and 
redoubled courage. Fal/hood began now 
in her turn to defpair ; her rey retreated 
on every fide, and victory was juit on the 
point of declaring herfelf the patronefs of 
Truth, when the half-fubdued combatant, 
by the advice of Cunning, whom fhe al- 

ways confulted, took a dangerous and def- 
perate refolution, which proved but too 
fuccefsful. She cloathed herfelf in the 
habit of Truth, aflumed her air, gefture 
and difcourfe, and coming to the enemy's 
camp, infinuated herfelf into the hearts 
of the foldiery, and feduced the whole 
army over to her own territories; where 
it was fome time before the captives 
difcovered the fraud, and found themfelves 
the deluded victims of treachery and dif- 
fimulation. ‘The cries made by the un- 
happy prifoners on a fudden awaked me, 
to lament once more the undeferved fate 
of Truth, thus doomed to fall a facrifice 
to the ftratagems of Fal/bood, who has 
the infolence to boaft her perpetual tri- 
umphs overy the united efforts of Leara- 
ing, Merit and Virtue. 
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Of the Progrefs of the Offifcation of the 
Teeth, hy Dr. Lafone. 


HE teeth of a foetus are at firft no- 
thing more than a jelly, or portions 
of a mucilaginous matter contained in a 
kind of membranous fockets, without any 
trace of roots, and in proportion as the 
foetus grows they change their confiftence, 
and become like the cryftalline humour of 
the eye, and even of the fame colour. 
About feven months from the time of 
conception the mucous germ of the tooth 
begins to be covered on the top, and round 
about with a very white compaét bony 
Lamina, which includes it like a cap: 
the edges of this cap extend by little and 
little to the placc where the circular line 
is 
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18 to be, which parts the body of the 
tooth from the root: this fubitance is the 
enamel of the tooth, 

Under this fubftance the gerin preferves 
its mucolity, and what is vory extraor- 
dinary, its offification is not pertormed by 
degrees but at once; at leait it has never 
been met with, but wholly in a mucous, or 
in a bony fate, The enamel and the 
germ adhere together in fo Jeoie a man- 
ner, that they will readily feparate with 
the fmalleft effort, id yet fome obferva- 
tions have a tendency to prove that both 
thefe fubttances are nothing bat a con- 
tinuation of the tame body. ‘Lhe offih- 
eation of atovih then proceeds from the 
circumference to the centre, but at the 
fame time, a3 the tooth always filis the 
growing fucket, it mutt be enlarg ced ex- 
tern ally, and th re enamel mult ¢ crow thick- 
er, fince its hardnefs will aot adit of 
any extenfion, 

As the part of the tooth called the 
enamel, exactly contains all the mucous 
body, except at the lower end, it pre- 
vents its encreafe upwards, and forces it 
to a tendency downward to the bottom of 
the focket, and to fall up the cavity it meets 
with there, which ferves as a mould for it, 
and forms the roots of the tooth ; but thefe 
roots having once filled the cavities of the 
focket, and {till continuing to grow, they 
force up the body of the tooth, which over- 
coming the refiftance of the gums appears 
in fight. This doubie effort of the ‘ooth, 
and the manner in which the root is 
moulded may feem fufficient to fix it firmly 
in the focket; but Dr. Lajane has found 
another which nature employs to render 
the adherence more ftrong, which is a 
cartilage placed between the tooth and 
the focket, many fibres of which are 
fixed in the tooth, as well as into the in. 
ternal part of the focket. He hath several 
times feen the frag nents of this cartilage 
on teeth newly drawn ; and he believes 
* to be nothing elfe but a Periofleum 

nickened by the compreftion it has under- 
gone between thefe two bones, 

The mucous tubercle defigned hereafter 
to be a hard bone, appears at the firtt 
fight to have extremely fine blood vef- 
fels which firft creep on the furface, and 
then enter into iis fubfance, and when 
you endeavour to trace their ramifica- 
tions, foon vanith out of fight. By the 
affitance of a microfcope you may per- 
ecive fome fibres thercin, but no continu- 
ed organifation, and ff you foak thefe 
bodies in v -ater, the greateft part will dif- 


folve ther.in, But notwithftanding all 
thefe appearances we mutt take great 
care not to miftake an unorganized juice 
for the germ ; for there are many exam- 
pies of fubftances which have been cer- 
tainly organifed, in which it has been im- 
poflible to diftinguifh either velfel or fibre t 
Their extreme minutenct!s, together with 
their tran{parence have eadeu them ab- 
folutely inviiible, and their confittence 
had ailowed them to be dilfolved in wa- 
ter almoft entirely. But to remove all 
doubts concerning this matter, you need 
only put thefe mucous germs into {pirit 
of wine acidulated with a few drops of 
a mineral acid, and then the fibres may 
be plainly ditcovered by the help of a 
microfcope ; or you may only kt them 
dry gradually, and you will be able 
to perceive their vafcular organifation ; 
for then the minute tubes will have loft a 
great part of their tranfparence. 

This body feems to have no adherence 
to the fecket, becaute it may be feparated 
from the focket with the greateit age hs : 
however, Dr. Lafoue having cloven a focke 
directly down to the bottens, thee 
one or two blood-veiicis, which proceed- 
ing from the focket, entered into the lower 
part of the mucous body, exactly in the 
place from which the root might expect to 
grow. In fkort, if you calcine the tooth 
you will then perceive the fibrous orga- 
nifation ; but tt is infinitely lefs percept! ible 
than that of other bones. This organ - 
fation therefore exifted originally in the 
mucous body ; for oflification never pro- 
duces any new parts, but only hardens 
tho’e already in being. From all which 
we may conclude that the teeth are bones 
of a particular kind, whofe offification is 
brought about im a different manner from 
the other bones of the human body, and 
which yet lay open a vait field for anato- 
mical difcoveries. 





A new Difcovery of the Nature of the 
Cartilages wich cover the heads, and 
line the Cavities of the bones of the 
Fonts, by Dr. Lafone. 


T H ESE Cartilages are known to the 
moft fuperficial enquirers into the 
nature of a human body, and moft ana- 
tomifts have fuppofed their ftruéture to be 
abfolutely the fame as thofe of other aes 
though it 1s altogether different. they 


are traced in their natural flate, there are 
no Lamine to be perceived, nor fibres, nor 
any 
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any kind of organifation, Their fubftance 
has a great rel (emblance to wax when it is 
{meared over and covers part of a bone, 
and yet they have a diftinét organifation 
which may be difcovered and rendred fen- 
fible, after it hath undergone certain pre- 
yarations. 

The ftru&ture of thefe cartilages will 
fhow itfelf either by boiling, or by cal- 
cination: and it is alittle jurprizing to 
fee that inftead of Laine or leaves, of 
which other cartilages are compoled, thefe 
on the contrary are “tormed of fibres ftand- 
ing like the briftles of a brufh, perpendi- 
cular to the {urface of the bone. Thefe 
fibres have different degrees of hardnefs, 
thofe on the outfide being fofteft, but in 
proportion as they approach nearer the 
bone they become more hard, in fuch 
manner that the parts neareft the bone are 
altogether offitied. Dr. Lafone is inclin- 

able to think, that ail this radiated fub- 
tance is a produétion of the fibres of the 
bony Lavina which it furrounds ; but the 
mechanifm of this produétion is not eafy 
to be difcovered. However it is more 
eafy to guefs at the defign of this ftructure, 
for as the cartilages nlaced between two 
moveable bones in od to facilitate their 
motion, is liable to frictions and violent 
compreflions, if they had been formed of 
Lamine they le foon have loft their 
elafticity or {pring, and confequently 
would not be fit to preferve the bones 
from dangerous collifions : Whereas, ac- 
cording to their real ftructure, the {pring 
muft be much greater and more difficult 
to be loft. 

Thete cartilages are not the only parts 
which are fixed to the bone, for there are 
ligaments and tendons which are faftened 
thereto, either fuperficially or by pene- 
trating more gr lefs into the fubftance of 
the bones, ‘I here appears to be no aper- 
ture of the Periofiewn where thefe infer- 
tions are made, to give way to the paf. 
fage of the tendon or ligament ; but it 
feems to difappear in thefe places, and to 
be confounded with them, ‘To know 
how far this union extends it will be ne- 
ceflary to boil the part, and to diffeét it 
before it is quite cold, and then you will 
perceive that the tendinous and ligamen- 
tous fibres fometimes enter into the very 
fubftance of the bone, and that when the 
foft fibres are deftroyed, there will remain 
an aperture in the external Lamina which 
it had penetrated. Some, inftead of pene- 
trating the bone in the form of tendinous 
Sbres, become bony before they enter 
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therein ; infomuch that they form holes 
and rugolities at the extremities of the 
bones which are very difcernable. Dr. 
Lafone has even feen bumdles of fibres 
which have been quite offified, without 
entering into the bone itfelf, and which have 
formed a figure in the fhape of afan on the | 
furface of the bone, whofe Radi have 

run crofs all the longitudinal fibres of the 
fame bone. 

But if when thefe bones have been 
pared by boiling, they are afterwards 
calcined, it will be much more eafy to 
follow thefe infertions into the inward 
part of the bones ; becaufe in this ftate 
they are more eafily broken according to 
ail directions, and you may: readily perceive 
how far thefe tendinous fibres penetrate. 
By this method thefe fibres have been ob- 
ferved to enter to the depth of two or 
three lines, and that at the extremities of 
the long bones where the compact fub- 
ftance of the Lamina of the bone is very 
thin, thefe bundles of tendinous fibres 
have penetrated into the fpungy part, and 
have adhered to the bony plates which 
are found in its compofition. However 
there appears no derangement of the fibres. 
of the bony Lamina, which are penetrat- 
ed by the tendinous fibres; nor does it 
in any manner appear, that they approach 
nearer together, or were feparaced to 
make way for thefe laft, nor ought they 
fo to do, becaufe they both are onl 
continuation of the fame fubftance, not of 
two glued together or entring mutuall 
into each other. Hence we fee the reafon 
of the ftrong adherence of the tendons 
and ligaments to the bones, becaufe they 
chaue infenfibly from a foft ftate to that 
of offlification, and {fo become perfectly. 
united to the part where they are in- 
ferted. 


pre~ 





To the AUTHOR. 
SIR, 

S at this time the government 1s in- 

tent on finding out meafures to yarfe 
money, I muft beg leave, by means of your 
Magazine, to revive in their minds a [cheme 
once formed of taxing O_p BAaTCHELoRS 
according to their poffefions and flations in 
life; whtch, if properly carricd into exe- 
cution, would in this abandoned, inconfide- 
rate age, raife a large fum of money, and 
be attended with other good effects. I 
was, Sir, “till fince the commencement of 
this pea a Batchelor myfelf; and though 
I now bewail the lofs of many years foert 
a2 
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in a ftate unworthy a man of fenfe, yet 


‘ 


I mujt own that I had no theughis of al- 
tering my condition till I favs my country 
in danger of being depopulated by war, 
and then I married with a determined re- 
folution to furnifh the public either with 
an Admtral cr a General, for their future 
fervice. It would be doing injuftice to 
the aucicnis, and to the memory of Au- 
guftus Cefar, not to acknowledge that his 
better to the Batchelors of Rome had some 
influence on my condué?; and as it may 
awaken others to a fenfe of their duty, 
and induce them to quit the dangerous tracks 
of vice for the fafe and pleafing paths of 
wirtue, 1 beg you would infert it in your 
next Magazine. I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c, 





Aucustus C#sar to the Roman Bat- 
chelors, recommending Marriage, and 
decrying Celibacy. 

RitTinG to you Iam not only at 

a lois what title to give you, but 

alio find in myfelf different fentiments 
from thofe I ufually have when I fpeak 
to Romans. As to the firft of thefel can- 
not think it proper to call you men, fince 
you give no proots of your manhood; nei- 
ther can I ttile you Citizens, imafmuch as 
all your endeavours are directly levell’d 

atthe deftruétion of the city; nor can I 

mame you Romans, who aim at the abo- 

lifhing that very name. And for the fe- 
cond, whereas tll now it has always been 
my defire to {peak to full affemblies of Ro- 
mais, it extremely grieves me to think, 
that, at prefent, Lam writing to fo many, 
who without regard either to the provi- 
dence of the Gods, or gratitude to the 
generous care, their parents had in _be- 

ftowing life onthem, have admitted a 

thought fo pernicious, as that of extinguifh- 

ing a pofterity committed to their charge 
by the very breath they receiv’d from their 

Progenitors; and fo meanly fubjecting their 

race to death after a manner fo fatal, as 

muftimmediately fink, even the whole Ro- 
man name and glory. For confider, I be- 
feech you, fhould your example pa{s in- 
to a mode, with the reft of men, what 
would become of the whole progeny of 
mankind? sind reflect, that by being the 
fource of this wickednefs, you wiil af- 
furedly be thought guilty of universal 
murder. ‘Thisis the moft you can hope 
from the fuccefs of your folly, for you 
have reafon to fear, if none fhould (as no 
reafonable man will) think you worthy of 
uritation, the inevitable cenfure and de- 
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teftation of all men; and furely that fuk 
be an unaccountable principle, that, if 
it pleafes, deftroys all, and if not, pro- 
vokes the contempt and hatred of al/ the 
world. "Tis punifhment, not pardon , 
we give to robbers, fpoilers of temples, 
murtherers, and fuch like heinous offenders, 
and this for the fingularity of their prac- 
tice, againft the univerlal confent and 
approbation of the generality of mankind, 
And yet robbery, facrilege, murther, and 
the reit of the horrid {croll of monftrous 
crimes, when compared with yours, lofe 
more than half their blacknefs. 

You are guilty of a kind of parricide, 
in refufing that Beinc to Children, for 
which the laws of nature and generation 
cali loudly on you. You are guilty of 
lnpicty towards your forefathers, in con- 
{piring the abolition of their honours and 
theirname. You are guilty of facrilege 
by robbing the immortal gods (in fupprei- 
fing the manifeftation of their power in 
your race) of their vi€tim, moft noble in 
iticlf, and moft agreeable to them, HU-< 
MANE NaTurRe: and by that one deed 
overthrow all their temples, and all their 
altars, and utterly diflolve their cities, 
which are compofed of men, and not of 
empty and defolate buildings. I would 
have you to reflect, O Batchelors! (if you 
ever give yourfelves leave to think) whe- 
ther our great and holy founder Romulus, 
wili not have abundant caufe of indigna- 
tion againft you, when he fhall put your 
reiolutions of celibacy, in balance with 
his nativity? And what will his compa- 
nions in eitablifhing this city think you, 
report of you above, while the native 
virgins of Rome are negle&ted by you ? 
They compeil’d thofe of a foreign nation 
to afford them that pofterity, they ow’d to 
heaven and themfelves; what they bravely 
fought to obtain, you pooity refufe, tho’ 
peaceally offered you by Rome. With 
what afiurance can you ever think of the 
noble Curtizs, who devoted his life to pre- 
ferve the wives of the Roman people? how 
can you reflect on Herfilia without fhame, 
who following her daughter to Rome, here 
initituted the facred rights and duties of 
marriage? Remember, that as we made 
War upon the Saéiacs for our wives, fo 
it was thefe very wives and their Sabine 
mothers that thru themfelves betwixt the 
two contending nations, calind their rage, 
and kindly compell’d them to fheath their 

vords, uniting and fixing them by folemn 
oaths into one confederate people. All 
thefe hely ties, all thefe facred contracts 
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are what you endeavour to confound and 
difiolve. But under what ipecious pre- 
text, and for what mighty end I would 
fain know? why only to live like the 
veftal virgins. but litten awhile e, I be- 
{vech you, if you chufe thofe virgins for 
the patterns of your celibacy, you ought 
likewiie to have their punifliment on the 
breach of your chaitity. This 1 am per- 
fuaded you will cenfure as too {evere a 
judgment; but you are at the fame to 
remember, that in defperate calcs like this 
of ours, the furgeon doubts not to apply 
his cauttics, when neceflary, to the cure 
of his patient; and further that it 1s much 
againft my will, that I write to you after 
this manner, weve the very motive of 
my difcourfe is the crime I object againtt 
ou. 

If what I fay offends you, continue not 
in that practice, which provokes me to 
deliver myfelf i in terms fo difagreeable, and 
be affured that if what I now write gives 
you any pain, your actions muit of ne- 
ceffity give me and all true Romansuno lefs. 
But if you are realiy touched with what 
I fay, repent, and rather be the objects of 
my peaile, than of my reproach, whofe 
eafy and gentle nature you have long bee 
acquainted with, and to you I appeal, if 
Tever omitted any thing that a juit law- 
giver ought to have remembered. Nor 
am I the firft that has taken care, that 
marriage and procreation of children fhould 
not grow into negleé&t and difufe; the Ko- 
man laws were extreniely cautious of that 
at the firft inftitution of our common- 
wealth; andI fhould be too tedious and 
impertinent to fum up all the feveral laws, 
that have been fince made by the fe- 
nate for the fameend. I have indeedaug- 
mented the penalty to the difobedient, 
and increaféd the reward to thofe who 
complied with the laws, to that degree, 
that no virtue befides has fuch beneficial 
motives to engage you to the propaga- 
tion of your kind, if - others fhould fail. 
But you, unmoved either by punifhment 
or rewards, prefume {tll to purfue the 
falfe track of life you have long continued 
in, attd live as if you were no part of 
the common-wealth. It is not, that you 
are inclined to renounce all commerce 
with women-kind, but you affume the 
{pecious name of Celibacy, the mott freely 
to-indulge and follow the dictates of your 
lufts, fortis not copulation but.the le; gam 
lity of it that offends you, who prefer the 
lawlefs and deceitful embraces of a har 


lot to the fincere carefles of a modelt and 
Vou. If, 


virtuous wife. Ihave endeavoured to ob- 
viate all difficulties from what age and de- 
gree foever, by allowing virgins in their 
bloom to your embraces, and marrying 
the daughters of freed men to all but the 
Patrician order, that if love or any other 
profpect fhould make fuch matches neq 
ccilary, they might be juftified by law. 
You that derive yourfelves from the old 
Roman ftock, and number among your 
anceftors, the Valler ily Quinéit a Sulit, 
will you leave the city to the poffeffion 
of the Greeks and ba wbarians, or fhall I 
fet free the flaves, and call in our allies 
to fupply us with people, and with that 
pofterity you refufe tobceet ? Iam afhamed, 
{i am afhamed to think of it, and neck 
more to = obliged to write what I do. 
Put, therefore, put an end at length to 
this deftructive madnefs, which mutt of 
neceffity ruin this city, while it dams up 
all thofe fources of people, that fhould 
fupply the places of thofe, whom both 
the wars and difcafes daily carry off. IL 
would not have any of you to think that 
I am not fenfible, that marriage and chil- 
dren have their difficulties and inconve- 
niences attending them, but then I would 
have you likewife to reflect, that there is 
no good, that we covet, but has its mixs 
ture. of difquiet. and that the moft and 
greatelt of benefits are nearly allied to the 
moft fenfible and afflifting of griefs, which 
there is no way of efcaping, bat by pur- 
hung no good at all, fince we can arrive 
at no iincere virtue oy pleafure without 
a great deal of pain and fatigue both in 
the purfuit, the attainment or preferva- 
tiort of them. There is no neceflity of 
giving you the detail of this, which ae 
force me on a prolix city I would avoid 5 
granting, therefore, that marriage walk 
ciuildren bring fome uneaiinefles along with 
them, yetif youbalanceth« mwiththeadvan« 
tages they afford, you will find them much 
more contiderable both in number and necef~ 
fity: for befides the benefits that arife from 
he thing itfelt, the rewards I have propos ‘d 
by the laws (for a very finall part of which 
many a man would venture his life) me- 
thinks fhould incline you to be won over 
io an cbecience to them; for it would carry 
the face of a peculiar itupidity, not to be 
gained to the propagation of your kind,” 
by a motive for the fake of which others 
would not feruple to embrace the greateit 
hazards, even of their lives. I thought 
mytfelf obliged, my fellaw-citizens (forby 
this time Iam confident I have orton 
you to retain an: preferve the name of ci- 
E tizens, 
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trzens, of men, of Romans, and the fur- 
name of fathers) JT thought myfelf obliged, 

I fay, to expottulate with you on this point, 
and that being prevailed on more by ne- 
ceffity than choice, magined you would 
not look on meas an enemy guided by 
hetred to your perions, but rather as your 
friend, whofe unlatiated love will not be 
content till you fhall give it living copies 

of your felves in your offspring , “th: it we 
vay together with our wives and children 
approach the gods from our lawful dwel- 
lings replenifhed with a numerous progeny, 
and all converfe together, beftowing equal 
benefits on the public, and receiving equal 
advantages from it. How can I with juf- 
tice, dicharge that truft committed to me 
in my government, if I perpetually fuffer 
your numbers to be diminifhed ? how can 
¥ own the name of father, if I permit you 
to neglect giving children to the public ? 
wherefore if you would have me to believe 

that you do really love me, as you have 

often pretended; and that the title of fa- 
ther which you have beftowed on me, was 
conferred more out of refpeét than flattery, 
apply yourielves in earneft to become buj- 
bands and fathers, that you may partake 
of that name with me, and I bear it with 
juftice, and without blufhes. Be advifed, 
and farewell. 


** This letter has had fuch a falutary 
ef; cet on one of our Authors, that ‘ 1s de- 
termined to marry, and gives this public 
notice that Ladies may fend in their or opo- 
fas. Pleafe to direc? to the Printer. 








Of the Virtues of Pir-CoaL. By Mr. 
Morand. 
IT-COAL isa kind of a drybitu- 
men, and abounds witha great quan- 
tity oi tulphureous particles, to which the 
bath of St. Amand in Flanders, owes its 
qualities ; for all the adjacent parts are alfo 
full of this mineral; 
the ath itfelf fo efficacious in difeafes in 
the joints, isa fortof ocular demoniftration 
fiom whence its colour proceeds. 
lowever, i was willing to try by expe- 
riments, whether my conjeSture was right 
ornot, If it was, I concluded that an 


artificial mud made with powder of coal 
and water would periorm the fame cures. 
E therefore communicated my dentiments 


and the black mud of 
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to the furgeons of the principal hofpitals: 
of Flanders, andl had the fatisfagiion to 
find the event anfwer my expeétauon. The 
waters and mud abovementioned have 
been gre atly cried up in diforders of the 
legs, weaknets of the limbs, palfeys, rheu- 
mati.ms, the hip-gou, fw cllings and itiff- 
nefs of the joints. But the moft remark- 
able quality of all is in relieving contrac- 
tions of the tendons and nerves occalioned. 
by Jarge wounds. 

Mr. Gist, furgeon to the hofpital at 

Lifle, has lately lent me an account of two 
cures of the like diforders by this artificial 
mud, in the following words A — 
‘woman about twenty years of age, had 
“been incommoded for eight bale paft. 
‘ with a {welling, atte ended with acute pains 
in the joint of her great toe. She had 
tried the ufual topical remedies to no 
manner of purpofe, when I advifed her 
‘to make ule of the artificial mud; which 
fhe did by putting her foot in it two hours 
ata time, for fevenicen days together, and 
was cured’, A peafant had a long while 
“been affiisted with an anchylofis or {tiff- 
‘nefs of the jot of the knee witha flux- 
‘jon, occafioned by a fall. I advifed him 
‘to apply cataplafms of the mud of Pit- 
‘coal to thepart, which he did, and was 
‘cured in three weeks time.’ 

Since I received the cafes above, I made 
two expen iments my.elf with the fame fuc- 
cefs; the one was upon a child who had a 
{welling with a ftiftnefs of the joint of the 
elbow, and a fiftula, which was the con- 
fequence of acaries of the bone. It was 
cured in « fhort time by the help of this 
mud. ‘The other was upon a man that 
was wounded in the hand, which occa- 
fioned a {tiffnels of the fingers, who was 
enabled to move them in a fhort time by 
the application of this remedy. 
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The following letter came to the authors 


of the LirERaRY MaGazineE by the 
pot from Oxtord: It contains niany 


juft obfervations, and feems to se writ- 
ten by a warm well-wifber to tafle 
and letters: in Jove pli 1ces, perbaps, We. 
could wifh his fé verity f' pmewbat abated; 

bui we had no right to make any alte- 
rations, and therefore give it in iis ort- 


ginal drefs. 


The 
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Tc ite AUTHORS of the LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, 


Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honeftt, 
Hor. 


T has obtained of late years, that 

ideas of a depreciating quality have 
been generally annexed to the name of a 
Critic, infomuch that what was in the polite 
days of antient erudition an elegant and 
ref{pectable character, 1s now become an 
object unworthy of our approbation. In 
the courfe of human revolutions it has fre- 
quently happened, that not only mo- 
narchies and republics have undergone a 
total alteration, but even the very lnages 
of tanage have been totally che inged, 
as if the tubftances t hemfelves had lott their 
oviginal effence. “Chus we find Tyrannus 
with the Latins, while the people enjoyed 
a fhew of liberty under their kingly go- 
vernment, wore no dilagreeable afpect ; 
but as foon as the fubjects began to groan 
under the haughty ruler’s oppreffive hand, 
they were immediately filled with formid- 
able apprehentions.of inhumanity and pride; 
and Tyrannus became an univerfally  ef- 
tablifhed term for the foe of humankind. 
¥n like manner many words in the Exg.7/b 
language have long fince departed trom 
their original import to contuinely and 
reproach; fuch as Knave, Villain, &c. 
Words have their changes as well as mat- 
ters of greater moment; and inthis man- 
ner it has arrived that the word Critic is 
now no longer an appellation of dignity; 
becaufe the profeflors of it have made an 
abberration from the juftnefS of fentiment, 
the politenefs and candor, which wee 
its diftinguifhing charatteriftics in former 
times. 

he writers, whofe works have been 
handed down to us from antiquity, may 
reatonably be fuppofed to have borrowed 
frequent lights 
their friends in particular, and in general 
from men of critical erudition. It was 
their cuftom, befides their private conful- 
tations, to have their ftated days for public 
recitation, when the Literati flocked to- 
gether to attend the reading, with as 
much eagerne{s as modern beaux and belles 
hurry to the rehearfal of an Italian opera, 
to a China Sale, or a monfter at Charing- 
Crofs. fuvenal tells us that when Sta- 
tins had fixed a day for a publi¢ lecture, 
curiolity was greatly excited, and the poet 
was attefffled from all quarters of the city. 


trom the judgments of 


Curritur ad jucundam vocem @ carmen 
amicea 

Thebaidos, letam fecit cum Statius urbe 

Promifitque di 





When thefe audiences were difmiffed, the 
poet had an opportunity of colleéting the 
opinions of the Connoifleurs; fome perhaps 
objested to a fentiment, either as unfuite 
able to the character, or not having a juft 
foundation in nature; others protefted a- 
gainit a defcription, and prefcribed it with 
a nunc non erat bis locus; a third fet con- 
tented themfelves with wae criticifm, 
others perhaps attended to vertification, 
and many might advert to matters of high- 
er moment, By thefe means the author 
had occalion to retouch his piece, to al- 
ter whole patlages, to retrench redundan- 
cies, to inert new graces, to remove dark 
ee and in the clofe to put his 
performances out of hand with finer fi- 
nifhings, than he would have been able to 
do, without thefe advantages. 

How amiable, how feren ie, and refpeét- 
able does the republic of LETTERS look, 
when this freedom of intercourfe fubfifted 
among them !— How fatally removed is it 
at prefent from that generous confidence ! 
a writerin thefe days is afraid of his very 
iriends, becaufe even they, however men 
of honour in other refpects, are too of- 
ten difingenuous in literary matters. Some 
are not “willing to cure the itch of {crib- 
bling by applying the Cauitics of truth ; 
and others feel a malicious pleafure in 
fecing a man, who pretends to fuperior 
abilities, fall fhort of his ambition. Man- 
kind are in general of levelling principles 5 
and few can bear to fee another gain akind 
of Pre-eminence for talents of the mind. 
Morals in a fuperior degree they will rea- 
dily grant you, but of ‘the gifts of under- 
ftanding all are ambitious. Befides, to 
laugh at an author is now a common place 
joke. 

In this fituation of things there is no- 
thing remaining for a writer, but at once 
to make his appeal to the public ; and then 
nefcit vox miffa reverti. The whole race 
ot modern Critics furround' him; ever 
defect is reprefented with all the malice of 
exaggeration, and every beauty diminifhed 
with all the artifice of envy. ‘Though it 
is allowed that perfection is not be expec- 
ted inany production of human wit, yet 
the tribe of the Remarkers and the Re- 
viewers feem to infift, that each compofi- 
tion muft come fromthe author's brain, 


E 2 like 
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like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, wit! 


a complete fymmetry of parts, and a re- 
ularity of pz: port ‘ions forming a beauti- 
Fl énd an intirre whole. Should not 
this happen to be the cafe (nay indeed 
though it fhould) the unaappy author mult 
undergo the feverity of ite vary inguifi- 
tors. Weare told from Paris that a red 


hot iron was run into the back bone of 


the Frezch enthutiait, who has execrably 
made an attempt upon his fovercign’s life, 
while feveral phyficians ttood by, to {ee 
that the pain fhould not be more than the 
criminal could bear, Something fimilar 
has been introduced among ourtelves by 
fome late critical torturers. ‘Lhe method 
ufed by thefe people 1 is, to run a Goole 
quill tinged with gall into the very heart 
of a writer; while two or more phyficians 
are prefent to review the operation, not 
with an intent to fee that the patient does 
not fuffer too much, but on the contrary 
to add cruelty to torture. 

Had this difcouraging feverity been in 
practice at the firft effuigence of letters, 
arts and {ciences would in all prob: bility 
have fuffered fuffocation at their birth, 
‘The annals of literature have indeed tranf- 
mitted to us an account of one Zailus, 
who it feems fet up for a Revierver in 
Greece. But inicad of having the illi- 
beral reception, which flander and male- 
volence mects with among us, he was 
fentenced to be burnt to death ina fire 
dighted up by his own compoli: Hons, and, 
as a witty writer of his life obf& ves, he 
now furvives himfeif with infamy. 

The firtt inventors of ana rt ieliom at- 
tain perfection ; it is from fubiccuent ob- 
fervation that imp are made, 
Mankind built hdales long before inge- 
nuity and taite reduced the orders of ar- 
chitecture to a iegular fyiicin; and the 
maxims, tiat uniformity amidit variety, 
would be always fure of ple af ng the eye, 
and that good and beautiful ar > the fam e, 
were at firit very little felt or unc lesftood. 
The fame has happened tm all the fine 
arts; poetry and philofophy have been 
confiderably advanced, fince their firit 
dawning by the ae ; of the learned. 
Ar fri tle m his poetics and {his rhetoric has 
dgoneinfinite fervice “ Bue wiiting. Dio- 
uyfius thought himflf well employed in 
pointing o it new hx atic -in Homer. j , 
gmus his treaule of the Subiime, has 
reviewed occafionally the bad writers of 
histime like a benevolent judge. Lorace 
was was never bribed by the $e/z*, to de- 


© Eminent Bookiell.rs in Rome, 


rovemenfs 


i 
i 





Criticifm. 


cry a good book, or recommend a bad one, 
In the hands of thefe immortal writers, 
Critici/m in the words of our late poet, 





had miujes handmaid prov d, 
To drefs her charms, aud make ber more be- 


loz d. 


At the revival of letters under Leo X. cri- 
tical learning came into unive:fal repute. 
Almoft all the great geniu.es of that age 
Were ambitious of preicribing rues for 
fine writing: ane, Vidas art of poetry 
will be in efleem 2s lone as wit and refine - 
ment fhallfubiutin the republic of — Se 
In this elegant compofition, propilety ¢ 
thisiking, juttnefs of expreffion, and te 
nony of numbers are Sete ti fully recom- 
niended; and all bo yyijms, as Garth calls 
them, of fentiment “and dicuon are pro- 
feribed, without putting any of his cotem- 
porary writers, like a tyrant, to the rack. 

When the muies came over the Alps, 
they wuld certainly have perifhed in our 

leak northern air, had not the eminent geni- 
uffes of France combined to receive ar nd che- 
rihthem. Among thetic illuftrious writers 
were Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Boffu, &c. 
who always criticifed likefcholars and gen- 
tlemen ; and no fooner was reviewing 
brought inte fafhion by Perault and others, 
than “the wits of France combined to ex- 
terminate falic and malevolent criticifm. 

Among ourfelves Dryden, Rofcommon, 
Addifon, Pope, &c. were ftudious to m- 
force the manly beauties of compofition 
with taite, cable and erudition; and as 
they knew how dangerous it is to fuffer 
feudo-criticks to mullead our fenfe, we 
accordingly find their admirable powers of 
Wit and humour exerted againft the Dex- 
wifes, the Blackiores *, the Pars hournes ty, 
the Oldmixons, and the reft of the RE- 
VIEWERS of their time. 

Itisto be lamented, that there fhould 
eyer he occation for theie exertions of 
feverity among men of letters. But the 
cavfe of trath peer that though com- 
paffion thi wal he fhewn to a bad writing 
(2 thing not criminal! in itfelf) yet the bad 
critic fhould never have any quarter, 

Lej: danceraus is th offence, 
r pe lience than mijlead our fenfe. 





TOlre Gti 


And vet we have at prefent a race of 
critics, who, hike V. sheaths, threaten de- 
firuStion to all tatte and juitnefs of fen- 
timent. Their judgment is almoit for 


Tas a poet, cril ic ant gah [Ci ate 
? Milbourne, was @ parfor and @ criti 


ever 
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ever wrong, without any eccentric approxi- 
ir And yet they intorm us 
that they are @ fet of gentlemen, whofe cha- 
racers and capacities bave been univer- 
fally approved by the public. If this 1s 
the cafe, Tam forry that they have made 
fuch a departure from their characters: 
for indeed the public has univerfally de- 
cried their critical labours, and they muft 
be confcious themfelves that calumny, ma- 
evolence, wilful miireprefentation, and 
rank abuie, are not qualities appropriated 
to the gentleman. It is really a grievous 
cale, when we perceive a writer In violent 
firainings upon the rack of invention, to 
be witty, and yet Jamentably ending in 
feeble difappointed efforts: a very hu- 
mourous author has reprefented this fitua- 
tion in too pleafant a light. 


He knocks his pate, and fancies wit will 
Knock as he pleafe, there's no body at home. 


With me a barren witling of this fort 
always excites ideas that at once incline 
me to compaffion and contempt. The 
pruriency of wit remaining when the 
power is gone, calls to my mind thofe un- 
happy, and at the iame tune, ridiculous 
objects, who have not had Oeconomy in 
this Love, and yet continue fatiguing their 
exhaufted conftitutions with ineffectual fti- 
mulatives ; ftill folliciting pleafures, and 
ftill ridiculoufly unperforming. When a 
man can be fo aukward as to call an emi- 
nent phyfician refpeétable for his know- 
ledge, and his many amiable qualities a 
GREAT NATURAL, iniitcad of Na- 
TURALIST; he mult be reduced to a 
very low ebb. And, further, when he is 
told that the mutilation of that devoted 
fyllable was illiberal and unbecoming, 
fhould he pertly atk, Ist indeed? Is there 
not reafon to conclude the writer mutt 
be reduced fo the laft dregs and fqueexings 
of the brain? It were inhumanity to {mile 
on fuch an occafion. And yet it is plea- 
fant to hear thefe people talk of themfelves. 
Criticifm, fay they, bas been reduced to a 
contemptible manufacture: and to mend 
the matter, what does the reader imagine 
they intend to make of it? Why, a 
Refervoir'—a Refcrvoir?—Yes, a Reler- 


voir filled with delightful fireams. 1 have 





their own words for it; nay further, @ 
Refervoir that will difpel mijis, and intro- 
duce us.—How!—a Refervoir introduce ! 
—Yes, it will be a gentleman-ufher,—it 
will introduce us ta an acquaintance with 
the chara&ers of our neighbours, remove 





29 
national prejudices, &c. Mott affuredly a 
fet of gentlemen, who could eftablith 
fuch a wonderful phenomenon, would do 
more fervice to this metropolis, than has 
been as yet felt from the New River com- 
pany. It mutt be confcefled this Refervoir 
has not yet anfwered the above laudable 
purpoies, and the delightful fiream, (as 
many perfons of genius have been man- 
gled and thrown into it, by the proprie- 
tors) has hitherto appeared like the river 
mentioned by Virgil : 
Ubi tot Simois correpta fub undis, 
Scuta virum, galeofque, & fortia cor- 
pora volvit. 





Or rather, as they are generally filled with 
long, tedious, dull extra¢ts from dull 
authors, like Fleet-Ditch, ‘ Wafting the 
tribute of dead dogs to Thames,’ 

As itis infinuated that thereis one Svan 
among thefe birds of prey, that has al- 
ready fung HyGe1a’s charms, and re- 
fembles thofe Swans defcribed in the fol 


lowing {weet lines of Virgil, 


cu quondam nivet liquida inter nubila 
Cycnt, 
Cum fefe a pajiureferunt, & longa canoros 
Dant per colla modos; fonat amnis @ 
Afia longe, 


Pulfa palus. 


It were to be wifhed, he would no longer 
hover over that muddy current, but fly 
off at once, and rejoin his kindred train. 

When they tell us the fuccefs of this 
quork ws hereby acknowledged, when they 
write themfelves an extract of a letter 
from Oxford or Cambridge, when they 
return The thanks of the Society, &c. itis 
impoflible to refrain from a contemptuous 
{mile. But when they reprefent them- 
felves as fcavengers, and talk of cleanfing 
the Augean jiables, of wading thro’ dung- 
hills, 8cc. thé impropriety of wading thro* 
an Hil! may be forgiven, and it muft then 
be. allowed that they have exhibited a very 
juft and remarkable portrait. But how 
fuch filthy ideas can induce any body to 
read them it is difficult to refolve. 

There is a pafiage, in the battle of the 
Books, in the firit volume of Swift's works 
publithed by Mr. Hawkfworth, which is 
very applicable to the prefent cafe. A 
wandering Bee happened to be intangled 
in a Cobweb, from which after many ef- 
forts, he difengaged himfelf, not without 
fome damage to the outworks By this 
time, fays our author, the Spider was 
adventured out, and calting his eye upon 

the 
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the Bee, a plague fplit you, faid he, for a fon 
of awhore; is it you, with a vengeance, that 
bave made this ti ister bere ?—Could you not 
dook before you and he damned!—Do you 
think, I have nothing elfe to do (in the De- 
wil’'s name,) bul mend and repair after 
your arfe! Good words, friend, {aid the 
Bee, (having now pruned himfclf and be- 
meg difpofed to droll) Pl ou my 
band and word to come near your kennel 
so more; I was never in fuch a confound- 
ed pickle fiance I was bora, Sirrab, 

royue, rajcal, to meddle with your bet- 
ters, &c. and in fhort a torrent of {cur- 
rilous invective was vented by the Spider 
through the reft of the quarrel; to which 
I refer my readers, if they are inclined 
to entertain the anieives with exquifite hu- 
mour: in the mean time, I beg leave to 
appeal to them, whether the above lan- 
guage of the Spider is not highly fimilar 
to the flile of the Review. 

The conclution of the ftory is fo beau- 
“ tl that ’ cannot help tran: fcribing it. 

This difput was managed with juch ea- 
Ler uefs, © AMOUr, and warmth, that tke 

tivo pariies of Books i” arms below flood 
faent awhile, waiting in fulpence what 
avould be the fie; which avas net long 
undetermined: for the Bee grown impa- 
dient at fo much lojs of time, Sie t ftraight 
away toa bed of raf ‘s without looking 
Sor a reply; and left th ier ike an 
erator, ¢ colled led in himfelf, and juft pre- 
pared to burft out 

Soblediing like the above circumftances 
has happe ned to mytelf, and till I was 
caught inthe toils of thefe Reviewers, I 
can fairly fay, I was never in fucha pic- 
ost in my life. However the example of 

e Bee “flying off to a bed of Rofes, is 
fall cutly initructive; andtherefore, fhould 
they collect chemfelves ready to burft out, 
1 fhall leave them to their venom, and 

employ my(elf in more delightful occupa- 
tions forthe future. 

No doubt they will be incenfed at the 
dilacerations I have made in their Cobweb, 
and, a plague /plit you, ts it you that have 
made this litter? will be the word: But 
¥ thall hardly look for areply. ‘To hin- 
der the contagious influence of their re- 

marks fhould be the drift of the Critic in 
the Literary fagazine, and this without 
entering ito a paper war with the authors 
of any other work. 

To effectuate this, many gentlemen 
here have determined to fend you oc- 
cafional contributions. ‘To them in con- 





rice 
a?’ ¥*© 


junction with the authors of the Maga- 
zine, an appeal fhall lie from the anim. 
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adverfions of Reviewers, whom they in- 
tend to confider merely as evidences, but 
never as judges in the caufe. In the ex- 
ecution of this defig 593 we flatter ourfelves 
our joint labours will refcue truth from 
thefe modern tyrants, who praétile the 
Ci uelty of tretching faults beyond their or- 
ginal dimentions, and cutting merit fhort of 
its native proportions, accordi ing as they 
aire adtua ted by malice or envy. In order 
to fill up the page you fhould never teaze 
your readers with the lafitude that mutt 
neceflarily attend a prolixity of ur 
tions: ‘Lo awaken the paffion s, to ttril 
the imagination. and to intorm the any 
tlanding ave the three different provinces 
of a writer: to acquit himlelf handfomly 
m eitherot them is laudable; and he hap- 
pily ftrikes all points, who can gvatity his 
readers with the rare talent of uniting 
all three into harmony . From thefe oveat 
frit principles of all literary beauty, you 
fhould deduce your remarks, and aflion 
each author his {pecific qualities. By 
thefe means every performance will have 
its true, Its pecuilar char. wed ; your rea- 
ders will be informed whether the ftrength 
of the piece confits in the Didattic, 
in the imacmative paws r8, in acommand- 
ing operation on the affet ‘tions, or in the 
we!l-mixed combination of allthree, ‘The 
fentiments you fhouldjudze by the criterion 
of truth; the richnefs of colouring fhould 
never i:mpole upon you, but you fhould in- 
fift upon , be didtion; from the ar- 
rangement of words you fhould pronounce 
upon what is commonly called file ; and 
finaliy it fhould be your tafk to inform the 
world, whether the author can boaft of 
offering native and orignal thought, or 
humbly contents hi imfelf with the adop- 
tion of pre- efiablifhed fentiments, and, im 
either cafe, whether he difributes the felf- 
created or the borrowed opinions in a clear 
and perfpicuous method. Where there 
any remarkable {pecimen 1s of conformity 
or repugnance to the abovementioned 
principles of compofition, you fhould then 
prefent fome extracts ; but in cafe of un- 
engaging flatnefs, no transfufions of fo- 
reign thought fhould be made, but the un- 
molefted pages fhould remain in quiet pof- 
feffion of their mediocrity. ‘To conclude, 
a true critic fhould never feel a pleafure 
from the bluth of modeity ; he fhould not 
endeavour tocramp the eforts of the mind 
by difcouraging publication; he fhould 
not deter people from putting their name 
to their works, by excruciating their cha- 


raters; mor fhould a tranfition from a 
writer's 














Ode to Tiber. — Tranflation -: 4 Poem. 


writer's abilities to the abufe of his private, 
character be ever allowed. ‘To conclude, 
the authors of the Literary Magazine 
fhould preferve the ftricteft candour and in- 
tegrity, and if ever they give vent to 
the ebullitions of acrimony, it fhould 
never be againft thofe, whofe only demerit 
it is to be unfuccefsful writers, but the 
men, who to the imbecillity of the head 
have joined the depravity of the heart. 





Elegies with an Ode to the Tiber, writ- 
ten abroad by WiLLiaAM WHITE- 
HEAD, Efg; Regifter and Secretary to the 
Hon. Order of the Bath. Printed for 
R. and J. Dodiley. 


E were highly pleafed to fee 

this work advertifed; a mufe re- 
turning from claflic ground, naturally 
pr omiled ws an ent ertaining combination 
of poetic images, excited by a furvey of 
the ruins of antient Italy, or the beauti- 
ful {cenery whici modern refinements have 
fpread over the face of the country. Nor 
were we difappointed in this expe¢tation, 
To peak firft of the ode to the Tiber: 
this piece holds more of the fentimental 
than of the enthufiaitic {pirit of fome ode- 
writers; it breathes notwithftanding an 
agreeable melancholy, and is in many 
places affectingly impaffioned. 


Whereis the Viila’s rural pride, 
The frwelling dome’s imperial gleam; 
Which low'd to grace thy verdant fide, 
Aud tremble in thy golden ftream? 
Where are the bold, the bufy throngs, 
That rujv’d impatic nt to ihe war, 
Or tun’d to peace triin: iphal fougs, 


Andhail’d tke paffing car. 


Along the felitary road *, 
Th eternal flint by Conf: “ls tr od, 
We mufe and mark the fad I decays, 
Of mighty works anc or y days. 
For thefe vile waftes, we cry, had fate de- 
creed, 
That Vertis fons fhould firive, for thefe Ca- 
millus bleed ! 


The.conclufion has alfo a beautiful pathos: 


Tho’ from his caves th unfeeling North, 
Pour'd all his legion’d tempefts forth 
Yet fill thy laurel’s blo 00m; 
One deathlefs glory ftiil remains, 
Thy fireant has voll” hy thro” Latian plains, 
Has wa/l'd the walls of Rome. 


* The Flaminian way. 


3% 

The firft elegy, written at the Convent 
of Haut Villiers, contains a beautiful di- 
fuafive from the autterities practifed by 
the monks, and after fome defcriptive ima- 
gery, there isa pleafing generofity in the 
following fentiment. 


A Britifh bard to Gallia’s fertile fhore, 
Can wi/h the bleffings of eternal peace. 


The elegy on the Maufoleum of Auguftus 
after faying that, 


Inev'ry forub,in ev'ry flowrets bloom, 
That paints with different hews yon 
Jmiling plain, 
Some hero's afbes ifue from the tomb, 
And live a vegetative life again. 


he has the following ftriking thought ; 


Perhaps, my Villiers, for Lfng to thee, 
Perhaps unknowing of the bloom it gives, 
In yon fair Scyon of Apollo's tree, 
The facred duft of young Marcellus lives. 
Pluck not the leaf—twere facrilege to 
wound, 
Th ideal memory of fo fwect a foade; 
In thefe foe feats an early grave he found, 
And the firft rites to gloomy Dis convey'd. 


The digreflion to Marcellus naturally 
grows out of this paflage, and is finel 
clofed by recurring to Lord Villiers, with 


Be thou Marcellus with a length of days. 


The elegy to Lord Neavnbam is neatly fi- 
nifhed, but has not many local ideas, and 
might he written from any other place as 
well as Rowe. 


err 





TRANSLATION, a Poem. By Thomas 
Franklin, fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the fecond edition. Printed for 


R. Franklin, and fold by Meffrs, Dodifley. 


E cannot be induced to think this 
any more than a new edition of 
the title page, becaufe we find the fame 
errors that were contained in the firft _ 
lication. ‘To be an original thinker 
not every man’s lot, and on fo “ar a 
fubje -& could not be expected: but to af- 
femble the beft remarks of previous wri- 
ters, as Mr. Pope has done in his Effay on 
Criticifvt, is in the power of application 5, 
there are very few rules to guide a 
tranilator in this piece; and thofe few are 
not placed in any new point of view, un- 
leis when he bids us chufe an aut thor as 
a miftrefs, and not asa friend, according 
to lord Rofcommon, the image in his op!- 


nion 
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nion being better drawn from the more 
ively paition. This mdeed has novelty 
but wants truth. Men chufe a muittrefs 
for afhape, or an air, or a bloom, or a 
Fe ne foa quoi ; but friendthip is founded on 
fimilitude in tempers, inclinations, tafte, 
&c. and therefore, if an author be chofen 
by a tranflator for the fame motives, he 
will be likely to give an acceptable copy of 
the original. As this author is not an ori: 
einal thinker, fo he is not an original verfi- 
fier, many halt lines being ” borrowed 
throughout. Againit all rules Lear is 
made to confift of two fyllables ; 


Tis Le-ar’s, Hamlet's, Richard's jelf we fee. 


Forthe fake of rhyme we find violations 
of grammar ; 


A fathers death, while fair Eleétra 
MOUY NR, 

Or shed her forrows0 er a brother's urn ; 

Or fair Antigone o’er griefs relate, 

Or poor Tecinefla weep ner helplefs fate, 

Or OEdipus revolve the dark decrees 


of ‘fate. 


whereas it fhould be Ele%ra sourns, An- 
tigone relaies, Tecmejja weeps, and OEdi- 
pus revolves. Solecifins of this nature 
are furprizing from a Greek profeffor ; 
however, he has paid himfelf a genteel 
compliment in the following line, 


Nor facial join swith Wharton and with 
40 5 


he has certainly put himfelf in good com- 
pany, and when his Sophocles appears, 
we iincerely with he may deferve to be 
coupled with Mr. barton in the judg- 
ment of his readers. 





Four Differtations ws by David Hume, E/7; 
om ‘inted for A. Millar. 120. 35. 
“HE public curtofity will no doubt 
a be pay excited by thefe effays, 
from a gentleman who has before contri- 
buted both to their picature and initruc- 
tion, ‘The fit of Mr. Hume's Differta- 
tions is callel, The natural Hiftory of Re- 
ligion, in which he deduces the rife and 
progrefs of it. It mutt be obferved tha 
this Author, upon other eccalions new 
and fing cular, and generally fo with pro- 
priety, has in this difcourfe offer'd few or 
no pofitions, at are not to be found in 
other writers on this fubjeét. That Po- 
lvtheifm was the natural religion of the 
uaenhghted heathen “world, it is Very Cer 


tain, and has often becn advanced: With 
out attending to the coinection Soa 
caufes and their effects, and without con- 
fidering that a fuperior all-intelligent mind 
might imprefs various laws ot motion up~ 
on univerfal nature, untutored minds 
created deities to pretide over the different 
modes of exiflence, nay, and ther paf- 
fions; their hopes and fears have further 
peopled the fkies with vifonary Gods, 
that hada fuppofed power of conferring 
the good or inflicting the evil. which they 
detired or wifhed to be averted from them. 
The hiftory of thefe cperations of the 
mind, Mr. Hume has exhibited in a very 
probable light. It was, however to be 
withed, that his talents had been employed 
on ali occalions to ferve the caufe of re- 
ligion, for two reafons; Firft, becaufe if 
he were fo much in the fecret as to know 
us all to be under adelufion, it is mentis gra- 
tifimus error, and to undece’ elve us certain- 
ly would introduce anarchy and confu- 
fion. Secor idly, becaufe the Chrittian 
Religion inculcates fuch a fcheme of Be- 
nevolence and Virtue, as cannot fail of 
being comfortable to us as individuals,and 
to render us more acceptable to each other 
as focial beings, 

The fecond eflay is on the paffions, in 
which, asin the former cafe, we do not 
perceive any thing new. ‘This we fhould 
not mention if we were not talking of a 
author fond of novelty. He has, how- 
ever, treated his fubje¢ét in a clear and 
perfpicuous manner; his ftile is elegant, 
and, excepting that now and then the 
idiom of his country mixes infenSbly 
with his lang muage, it may for the moit 
part boaft of purity. As a f{pecimen of 
his philefophy and “file, the reader 1 
defired to take the following extract, 
After deferibing the ingle paflions he 
adds : 

‘ None of thefe paffions feem to contain 
any thing curious 1 remarkable, except 
© hope and fear ii’, which being derived from 
the probability of doing good or evil, 
are mixt pailions that merit cur at- 
tention.’ 

‘ Probability arifes from an oppofition. 
‘ of contrary chances or cauies, by which 
‘ the mind is not allowed to fix on either 
fide; but is inceflantly toft from one to 
another, and in one moment is deter- 
mined to confider an ob ect as exiftent, 
and in another moment as the contrary. 
The imagination or underftanding, call 

it as you pleafe, fluétuates betwixt the op-~ 
polite views; and tho’ perhaps it may 
* be 
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¢ be oftener turned to one fide than the 
* other, itis impoffible for it, by reafon 
¢ of the oppofition of caufes or chances 
‘to reft on either. The proand con of 
¢ the queftion alternately prevail; and the 
¢ mind, ijurveying the objects in their op- 
© pofite caufes, finds fuch a contrariety as 
‘ utterly deftroys all certainty or efta- 
¢ blifhed opinion. 
‘ Suppoie, then, that the object, con- 
cerning which we are doubtful produces 
either defire or averiion; it is evident, 
that, according as the mind turns ittelf 
to one fide or the other, it mult feel a 
momentary impreffion of joy or forrow, 
An object, whofe exiltence we delire, 
gives {atisfaétion, when we think of thofe 
caufes, which produce it; and for the 
fame reafon, excites grief or uneafinels, 
from the oppolite confideration. So 
that, as the underftanding, in probable 
queftions, is divided betwixt the con- 
trary points of view, the heart muft in 
the fame manner be divided betwixt op- 
pofite emotions. 
© Now, if we confiderthe human mind, 
we fha!l obferve, that, with regard to 
the paflions, it is not like a wind-inftru- 
ment, of mutic, which, in running 
over all the notes, immediately lofes the 
found when the breath ceafes ; but rather 
refembles a ftring-inftrument, where, 
after each ftroke, the vib.aiions ftil] re- 
tain fome found, which gradually and 
infenfibly decays. The imagination 1s 
extremely quick and agile ; but the paf- 
fions, in comparifon, are flow and ret- 
tive: For which reafon, when any ob- 
jet is prefented, which affords a variety 
of views to the one, and emotions to the 
other; tho’ the fancy may change its 
views with great celerity; each itroke 
will not produce a clear and ‘tint 
note of paffion, but the one paffion will 
always be mixt and confounded with 
the other. According as the probability 
inclines to good or evil, the pailion of 
grief or joy predominates in the compo- 
htion; and thefe paflions, being inter- 
mingled by means of the contrary views 
of the imagination, produce by union 
the paflions of hope cr fear. 
Our author proceeds atierwards to the 
compound paffions, which he accounts for 
in the following manner : 

‘ In order to explain the caufes of thefe 
‘ pafhons, we muft reflect on certain pro- 
* perties, which, tho’ they have a mighty 
‘influence on évery operation, both of the 
‘ underitanding and paflions, are not com- 
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‘monly much infifted on by philofophers. 
‘The firit of\ thefe is the afociation of 
‘ ideas, or that principle, by which we 
‘ make an eafy tranfition from one idea to 
* another. However.uncertain and chang- 
‘ able our thoughts may be, they are not 
‘ entirely without rule and method in their 
‘changes. ‘They ufually pafs with re- 
‘ gularity from one object, to what re- 
‘ fembles it, is contiguous to it, or pro- 
duced by it*. When one idea is prefent 
to the imagination; any other, united 
by thefe relations, naturally follows it, 
‘ and enters with more facility, by means 
‘ of that introduéction. 

‘ The fecornd property, which I fhall 
‘ obferve in the human miad, is a like 
‘ aflociation of impreffions or emotions. 
‘ All refembling impreffions are conneéted 
¢ 
‘ 
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together, andnofooner one arifes, than 

ihe reft naturally follow. Grief and 
‘ difappointment give rife to anger, anger 
‘ to envy, envy to malice, and malice to 
‘ grief again. In like manner our tem- 
‘ per, when elevated with joy, naturally 
“throws itfelf into love, generofity, 
courage, pride, and other refembling 
© affections. 

‘ In the third place, it is obfervable of 
* thele two kinds of affociation, that the 
very much affilt and furward each other, 
and that the tranfition is more eatily 
made, where they both concur in the 
fame object. ‘Thus, a man, who by 
any injury from another, is very much 
‘ difcompoted and rufiled in his temper, 
‘is apt to find a hundred fubjeéts of has. 
‘ tred, difcontent, impatience, fear, and o- 
‘ ther uneafy paffions ; efpecially, if he can 
* difcover thefe fubjects in or near the. per- 
© fon, who was the object of his firft emo- 
‘tion. Thofe principles, which forward 
‘ the tranfition of ideas, here occur with 
‘ thofe, which operate on the paffions ; 
‘ and both, uniting in one aétion, beftow 
‘ onthe mind a double impulfe.’ | 

In this Mr. Hume has agreeably reflected 
images with which we have been already 
conyerfant: there is one new pofition in 
this Differtation, which appears fomewhat 
furprifing from one, who in general feems 
to think with precifiton. 

“No one, fays he, has ever been able 
‘to tell precifely, what «vt is, and to 
‘thew why fuch a fyftem of thought muf 
‘be received under that denomination, 
‘and fuch another rejefted. It is by tafte 
‘alone we can decide concerning it; nor 

‘ are 

* See philofophical Effays, Effay iii. 
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‘are we pofleft of any other ftandard, by 
‘which we can form ‘a judgment of this 
¢ nature. Now what is this tafe, from 
‘which true and falfe wit in a manner 
‘receive their being, and iptage which 
‘no thought can have a title to either of 
“thefe denominations? It is 5 plainly no- 
‘thing but a fenfation of pleafure from 


‘true wit, a dof difguit from fale, with- 
‘out our be ng able to tell the reaions of 
that fatistaction or uneafineis. ‘The 


‘power of exciting thele oppolite fenfa- 
tions is, theretore, the very eflence of 
“true orfalfe wit; and confequently the 
“caufe of that vanity or moriification, 
é ete ich arifes from one or the other.’ 

' thought Wit had been long fince 
dae gs defined, a fimilitude unexpect- 
edly pointed out between two objects not 
apparcn'ly refembling each other, in fuch 
a manner as to give new lights to the fub- 
ject, and excite the acreeable fenfations of 
furprize. If this de inition is juft, asit 
certainly 1s, judgm ent and not tafte 1s to 
decide it, tho’ we allow that the gratifi- 
cations of tafte will greatly heighten it, 
As to the reafons of our fatisfaction 
or uncafinefs when wit is offer’d, we ima- 
gined Bohours had given us an excellent 
rule, which is, that no thought can be 
beautiful that is not true; and truth or 
the reverfe of it, willalways be agreeable 
or difguitiul to the human mind. The 
reit of this Effay prefents us different ex- 
amples to enforce the above doétrine of 
the paffions, 

The third diflertation on Tragedy 
does not concern itfelf with rules for 
the mechanifm of the drama, but en- 
quires into the reafons why grief, terror, 
pity, and other fenfations m themfeives 
unealy, thou! d give us pleafure. ‘This he 
accounts for upon principles that have 
been already fubfcribed to by many elegant 
eae” writers. His account of this mat- 

ftands as follows: € It is certain, 
‘ jaa the fame object of diftrefS which 
< pleafes in a trage: dy, were it really fet 
é before us, would cive the moft unfeigned 
¢ uneafinefs, tho’ it ri th ie mot effeétual 
€ cure of languor and indolence. JMion- 
© fieur Fontenelle {eems to have been fen- 
“ fible of this difficalty ; and accordingly 
€attcmpts another folution of the ph: eno- 
© menon; atleaft, makes fome addition to 
¢ the theory abovementioned. 

«¢ Pleature and pain,” fays he, * which 
6 are two fentiments fo different j in them- 
«‘ {elyes, differ not fo mech in their caufe. 
<* From the inftance of tickling, it appears, 


«that the movement of pleafure pufhed. 


‘a little tuo far, becomes pain; and 
‘¢ that the movement of pain, a little mo- 
‘‘ derated, becomes pleature. Hence it 


<<-oroceeds, that there is fuch athing asa 
‘forrow, foft and agreeable; It 1s a pain 
“ weakened and diminifhed. The heart 
* likes naturally to be moved and affeét- 


‘ed. Melancholy objeéts fuit it, and. 
‘ even ‘Galo and forrowful, pro- 
é¢ 


‘vided they are futtened by fome circum- 
tance. It is certain, that on the 
‘theatre the reprefentation has almoft the 
effect of reality; but yet it has not al- 
*< tocether that effect. However we ma 

be hurried away by the {peétacle ; what- 
ever dominion the fenfes and imagina- 
tion may ufurp over the reafon, there 
ftill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of 
falfhood in the whole of what we fee.. 
‘© This idea, tho’ weak and difguifed, fuf- 
fices to diminifh the pain which we fuf- 
fer from the misfortunes of thofe whom 
we love, and to reduce that affliétion 


pleafure. We weep for the misfortune 
of a hero, to whom we are attached : 
In the fame initant we comfort ourfelves,, 
by reflecting, that it is nothing but a 
“ fSion: and itis precifely, that : mixture 
of fentiments, which compofes an agree- 
able forrow, and produces tears that de- 
“* light us. But as that affl tion, which is 
caufed by exterior and fenfile objects, is 
ftronger than the confolation, which 
arifes from an internal reflection, they 
are the effects and fymptoms of forrow 
which ought to prevail in the compo- 
“¢ fition.”” 

What the auth ior adds from himfelf is 
very beautiful, * All the pailions, excited 
“by eloquence, are agreeable i in the higheft 
degree, as well as thofe which are . moved 
by painting andthe theatre. The epi- 
lo gues of Cieere are, on this account. 
chiefly, the. delight of every reader of 
taite ; : pee it 1s< lifficult to read {ome of 
them without the deepeft fympathy and 
forrow. His merit, as an orator, no 
‘doubt, depends much on his fuccefs in 
this particular. When he had raifed 
tears in his judges and audience, they 
were then the moft highly dc lighted, 
and exprefied the greateft fatisfaStion ‘ich 
the pleader, ‘T he pat thetic defcription 
or the butchery mac le by Verres of the 
Sicilian captains is a matter- -piece of this 
‘kind: but I believe none will affirm, 
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‘ that the being prefent at a melancholy 
* icene 


to fuch a pitch as converts it into a. 
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‘fcene of that nature would afford any 
‘entertainment. \Weither is the forrow 
‘here foftencd by fiction: forthe audience 
‘were convinced of the reality of every 
‘circumftance. What is it then, which 
‘in this cafe raifes a pleafure from the 
‘ bofum of uneafinels, fo to fpeak ; and a 
ple afure, which {fill retains all the 
* features ‘and outward iymptoms of dittrefs 
and forrow ? 
‘f anfwer: This extroadinary effect 
roceeds from that very eloquence , with 
<««vhich the melancholy {cene is reprelented. 
‘ The gentus required to paint objects in a 
« live sly manner, the art employed in col- 
‘jeéting all the pathetic’ circumftances, 
‘the judgment diiplayed in difpofing 
‘them; the exercife, I fay, of thete 
‘nobletalents, along with the force of ex- 
‘ preflion, and beauty of oratorial num- 
‘bers, diffufe the higheit fatista¢tion on 
«the audience, and excite the mott de- 
‘lightful movements. By this means, 
« the uneafine/!s of the melancholy paflions 
«js not only overpowered and effaced by 
‘ fomething ftronger of an oppofite kind ; 
“but the whole movement of thofe pat- 
< 
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fions is converted into pleafure, and 
{wells the delight which the eloquence 
¢ raifes in us.’ 

Mr. Hume's fourth effay concerning the 
ftandard of tafte, is very elegant and enter- 
taining. In one refpect we were greatly dif- 
appointed : we expected that a writer of his 
philofophic turn and clote way of thinking, 
would have endeavoured at {ettling fome 
fixed and immutable itandard, inftead of 
fubfcribing to the proverb, that there is no 
difputing about tattes. If by tafte he 
meant the ideas of beauty or deformity 
excited in our own minds by external ob- 
jects, there certainly is no difputing about 
them, becaufe duller or finer taculties will 
always make a confiderable alteration. 
Mr. Hume, however, allows this common 
faying to be true under many reftriétions : 
if the difpute fhould be concerning the 
merit of Ogleby and Milton, Bunyan and 
Addifon, they who fhould prefer the for- 
mer, he allows, might be juitly pro- 
nounced to have a b: ad tafte. But where 
the comparifon is between obje&ts nearer to 
an equality, he leaves it undetermined. 
Surely a Criterion of beauty might be efta- 
blifhed to decide between objects that ap- 
proximate as well as thofe that are widely 
diftant: fixed principles of right and 
wrong, we fhould think, may be fettled 
in literature as well as religion; as all 
poetry is imitation, the queition fhould be 


whether the imitaticn is true, and if it iss 
he has a bad tatte that does not feel it. 
Concerning the ditferent degrees of fine- 
nefs in our perceptions Mr. Hume has a 
very pleating x paflage, which I fhall here 
tranfcribe, the more efpecially as I think he 
reafons more clotcly here than in any other 
part of his Effay. 

‘ One obvious caufe, why many feel not 
‘the proper fentiment of beauty, is the 
‘want of that delicacy of imagination, 
which is requifice to convey a fentibility of 
‘thofe finer emotions, This delicacy 
‘every one pretends to: every one talks 
‘of it; and would reduce every kind of 
tafte or fentiment to its itandard. But 
as our intention in this differtation is to 
mingle fome Itght of the underftandin 
with the feelings of fentiment, it wil 
be proper to give a more accurate de- 
finition of delicacy, than has hitherto 
been attempted. And, not to draw our 
philofophy from too profound a fource, 
we fhall have recourfe to a noted ftory in 
. Don Quixote. 

‘Tis with good reafon, fays Sancho 
to the {quire with a great nofe, that 
pretend to have a judgment in wines 
this 1s a quality hereditary in our family. 
Two of my kinfmen were once cailed 
to give their opinion of a hogfhead, 
which was fuppofed to be excellent, be- 
ing old and of a good vintage. One of 
them taftes it; confiders it, and after 
mature refiection pronounces the wine 
to be good, were it not for a fmall tafte 
of leather, which he perceived in it, ‘The 
other, after ufing the fame precautions, 
gives alio his verdi& in favour of the 
wine ; but with the referve of a tafte of 
iron, which he could eafily dittinguith. 
You cannot imagine how much. they 
‘were both ridiculed for their judg- 
ment. But who laughed in the end ? 
On emptying the hogfhead, there was 
found at the. bottom, an old key witha 
leathern thong tied to it, 

‘ The great refemblance between men- 
tal and bodily tafte will eafily teach us ta 
apply this ftory. ‘Though it be certain 
that beauty and deformity, no more than 
{weet and bitter, are not qualities in ob- 
jects, but belong entirely to the fenti- 
ment intemai or external; it muft be 
allowed, that there are certain qualities 
in objests, which are fitted by nature to 
produce thofe particular feelings. Now 
as thefe qualities may be found in a finall 
‘degree, or may be mixt and confounded 
‘ with each other, it often happens, that the 
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tafte is 
¢ qualities, or isnot able to diflinguiih all 
‘the particular fla WOUr's, amidit the dil- 


The Reprifal ; 
not affected with 


fuch minute 


¢order, in which they are prefented. 
¢ Where the organs are fo fine, as to al- 
¢ low nothing to efcape them ; and at the 
‘fame time fo exaét as to perceive every 
¢ ingredient in the compofition: this we 
¢ call delicacy of taite, whether we em- 
« ploy thefe terms in the natural or meta- 
«phorical fenfe. Here then the general 
<« rules of beauty are of ule; being « drawn 
« from eftabli ifhed models, and from the 
< obfervation of what ple als or difpleaies, 
« when prefented fingly andin a high de- 
«gree: and if the fame qualities, in a 
¢ continued compofition and in a finaller 
‘ degree, affect not the organs with a fen- 
‘fible delight cr uneafinefs, we exclude 
¢ the perfon from all pretenfions to this de- 
‘licacy. To produce thefe general rules, 
€or avowed patterns of compoiition, is 
like finding the key with the leathern 
‘thong; w hich jultified the verdict of 
é Sancho’s kinfmen, and confounded thofe 
*« pretended judges, who had condemned 
‘them. Though the hogihead had never 
‘ been emptied, ‘the tafte of the one was 
€ fill equally delicate, and that of the 
‘other e ually dull and laneu 
. 
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id: But it 
would have been more diiiicult to have 
proved the fuperiority of the former, to 
the conviction of every by-itander. In 


like manner, thoughthe bvauties of wri- 


ting had never been methodiz zed, or re- 
he ‘d to general prin ip les; though no 


excellent mode!s had ever been acknow- 
ledged ; the diitere nt degrees of taite 
would ftill have fub and the jude- 
ment of one man been pi: ferable to that 
of another 5 but at would not have been 
fo eafy to filence the bad critic, who 
might always infift his particular 
fentiment, and vehuls to fabmit to his 
antagonit. But when we fhow him an 
avowe d principle of art; wh en we il- 
€ jufirate this principle | *y examples, w hole 
‘operation, from his own pasticular talte, 
‘he acknowledges to be conformable to 
¢ the principle ;~ when we prove that the 
* fame principle may be apphed to the 
‘ prefentcale, where hedid not perceive nor 
“feel its influence: he mutt conclude, 
€upon the whole, that the fault lies in 
the delicacy, 


fiiide d, 


avs upon 


*‘himfelf, and that he wants 
‘which is requ.fite to make him fenuble of 
‘every beauty and cve cry blemith, in any 
€ cor npofition or difcovrfe. 

Upon the whole, the literary world is 
greatly indebted to Mir. Hume : he thinks 
more for hinfelf than almof any of his 


or, The Tars of Old England. 


cotemporaries; and commonly with ele. 
gance and precifion; infomuch that he 
bids ver y fair to be confidered by pofterity 
amonz the few claflics of this age; not- 
withftanding his Latitudizarian fentiments 
in religious matters 

—Injanientis dum fapientia. 

Conjidtus errat. 








The REPRISAL, or, The Tars of Old 
England, a Comedy of two Ags, 
Baldwin, 1S. 

HE firft Things that occur to aman, 

upon taking up this piece, are the 
author’s pride and his bafhfulneis. The for- 
mer makes him arrogate the titleof a co- 
medy, while the latter betrays his confci- 
oulnefs of the deficiency. It is certainly 
unlucky for him that he has raved a de- 
mand upon himfelf for more dramatic ex- 
cellence than has been produced by any of 
the late writers for the flage. As he has 
thought proper to mount the feat of cri- 
tic ifm and has been vehement in his In- 
vectives againft pieces of acknowledged 
fucce(s, it was naturally to be imagined, 
that he pofletfed a confiderable portion of 
the wis comica. It has however fatally 
happened that nothing of this fort has ap- 
cared. When the Apprentice was acted 
ait winter at Drury-Lane, the fluices of 
abule were opened upon the author of that 
piece, 3h it was vifible that the town 
were diverted with an original piece of 
humour. fi the writer of the appreu- 
was now inclined to break thro’ the 
contemptuous taciturnity which he has hi- 
therte obferve: A, he might very fairly make 
reprifals. If he ever withed that his ene- 
my had writicn a book, he is now gratified 
to his heart’s content ; oad | he might boalt 
that crowded audiences were entertained 
with his piece nik ght after night, whereas 
after bes ¢ firft nic he’s inc lulgence, the Re- 
prijal was attended with groans and hifles. 

He might lay that the managers found 

their account in his Farce, that Mr. Vail- 

tant is Well pleafed that he purchafed the 
copy, and that Mr, Woodward added to 
his reputation, by playing the part of Dick, 
and 3 probably, will continue to do fo, when 
the at zs is relapfed into its native ob- 
fcurity, from which, all the efforts of Mr, 

Woodward could not redeem it: He might 

add, that this writer does not know how 

to draw his own countrymen 5 that the 

Humour of the piece, if it has any, can 
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only be iatelligible on board-/bip, where, 
it is faid, the author oe moft o of bis time; 
this co- 


medy 


and that, upen the whole, 




















The Reprifal ; or, the Tars of Old England. 


iMedy of two atts, is the worft perform- 
ance that has appeared for many years pait. 
‘Thefe things the author of the Apprentice 
might fay, but we fu ppote he is determined 
to enjoy the triumph of {uperiority without 
infulting a fallen adverlary. However we can- 
not let this piece efcape our juit cenfure, 

ecaule the author has treated others with 
illiberal and unprovoked feverity ; if the 
pertnefs of petulent criticifm can be called 
feverity. 

The fable of the Reprifal is in brief as 
follows. Heartly in love with Harriet, 
a young lady of Dorjet/iire, who is be- 
trothed to him, went with his mittrefS 
in a pleafure boat to take diverfion on the 
water. ‘They had the misfortune of being 
taken by a French trigate, and of being 
detained as prifoners on board of her, even 
before any declaration of war. The fhip 
is fuppofed to lie at anchor on the coatt of 
Normandy, Being plundered and ill-ufed 
by Champignon, the French commander, at 
the advice of his fervant, Heartly re- 
folves in the night time, when the watch 
is changed, to ttep ox board bis own Gal- 
Jey, cut the rope, hoitt the fails, and make 
the beft of his way for Old Euglan/. In 
this he is to be favour'd by a Scotch Rene- 
gade, andan Iri/h Broguencer, both in the 
French Service. This being concerted 
on a fudden all the fat’s in the fire: a difs 
covery is made, that Mus Harriet is 
Heartley’s miftrefs, which enrages the 
French commander,with whom fhe had been 
palled tor Heartly’s iitter. The Frenchinan, 
we are told, taxes her with Diffimulation 
and threatens to confine ber for life. In this 
exigence Hearfly can’t fttart one diftind 
thought; his fervant however does it for him; 
fowe do but efcape, I fhall be glad, fays 
he, to get away at any rate, even if I 
Should fly like a Thief from the gallows. 
The firft act clofes with this ftate of fuf- 
penfe, but inthe beginning of the fecond 
our young lover, we find, has aétually 
made off in his own boat, leaving his 
miftreis in ine pofleffion of the Frenchman, 
who ftorms and raves at this adventure, 
while the Iri/b and Scotch Renegades aé& 
their part, as was beforementioned, to fa- 
vour the eicape. Heartly’s man is however 
difcontented to be left behind, and he tells 
Milfs Harriet that it was unkind of his 
maiter to leave his miftrefS and fervant 
in fucha dilemna ; the Frenchman renews 
his addreffes, and an Exgli/b man of war's 
long boat arrives witha flag of truce to 
demand reftitution, Champignon thinking 
there is not water enough for a man o¢ 
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war to come up fo him refufes compliance, 
Lieutenant Lyon, of the Triton man of 
war, happened to command a tender of 
twelve guns; in which he bears down 
upon the Frenchman and gives him a broad- 
fide or two; Champignon does not like the 
noile, ftrikes his flag, and is boarded by’ 
the Engli/fh, who threaten to treat him as 
a pyrate. Ben. Block, a drunken failor, 
comes on, and takes up the whole fcene to 
himfelf, and the Comedy concludes with a 
fong. 


Notes variorum 


Firft to be terrified with the thoughts 
of drowning.| Brujh, the fervant, in whofe 
mouth theie words are, is intended for 
a character of humour; accordingly he 
recounts the various circumftances of the 
capture, but without one fingle ftroke of 
fancy, or the leaft pleafantry in his af- 
femblage of ideas, throughout the whole 
piece, 

Arrab for what, &c.] Quinbus Fieftrin, 
the little, lank Hibernian poet (as our 
author calls him) is of opinion that this 
is the beft Iri/hman that was ever pro- 
duced: and a Philomath from Aberdeen 
fays, there is often to be found in this 
character a fine Syncope. But the truth is 
Oclabber does nothing but hafh up all 
the miferable bulls that have already 
difgufted the ears of {chool-boys; I’ 
happy when yowre fpeaking, whether I'm 
afleep or awake——Is it yourfelf or your 
brother Devil burn me, but my bowels 
wept falt-water———You may fweat me 
when lm dead, &c. ‘This kind of plea- 
fantry, with the addition of, the devil 
fire, agra, arra-mon-deaul, &c. are the 
only charaéteriftics. If the author had 
any genius, an Iri/bman in the French 
fervice might have offered room for a new 
character. As Oclabber had been two 
years before in Paris, there might have 
been a ridiculous mixture of the French 
and Iri/h idiom: his amazement at the 
magnificence of the grand monarque, the 
French police, and his affectation of French 
manners, might have been contrafted b 
his veneration for the old kings of Ire- 
land, and his uncouth deportment. The 
natural difpofition of his country en- 
livened with an aukward imitation of 
French gallantry, might have engaged 
him in a {cene with the lady, and though 
he meant nothing but /divility, his blun- 
ders might have given a different appear- 
ance, and thus he might have created 

fome - 

















%§ The Reprifal ; or, The Tars of Old 


jomething like incident, ard in forward- 


‘ng the efcape, he might have perplexed 
Fry more. But the touches of an Hogarth 
are not to be expected from every preten- 
der to the art. 

Weel, weel, maifter Oclabber.| Thefe 
words are in the mouth of Maclaymore, a 
Scotch May who certainly 1s the moft un- 
entertaining fellow that ever trod a ttage. 

Quinbus Flaptrine fays, he isa fine feroci- 
wus North-briton: oa furely he has no 
diftinguifhing 1 inal of character, except 
atincture of letters, and Grotius de jure 
belli, &c. which have been Jaiely pre- 
occupied by other writers, He is never 
placed in any one fituation that can ratte 
au laug ch ; and we are told that he lox gs to 
return to bis own country; which'tis well 
known has no foundation in nature; a 
a defire to go back not being their 
gialadie dit pats. . 

A Pr a8 } Asa fpecimen of our au- 
thor’s exquifite relifh for humour, I fhall 
tran{cribe the order of his proccflion, as the 
manager thought proper to fink it in the 
performance of this comedy. Firft, the bag- 











pipe then aragged, dirty foect for the 
French = colours a file of faldiers in tat- 
ters the Englith pri i[aiters—! he plun- 


der, in the midf of which is ax Englith 
buttock of beef carried on the joolders id 
Jour meagre Frenchmen. The druz: fol- 
bowed by a row of French failors. In aie 
confiltsthe cream of our authors humour. 
Spectaium admifi rifum teneatis amict? 

Parbleu! I not underftund ty &c. | The 
Frenchman confitts of poor fhreds of com- 
‘mon place, like the foregoing characters ; 
though we muft do the aes ce to fay, that 
his finging, dancing, fuvearing, courting 
and ftoriming in a breath feems to be the 
beit paflave in this comedy. 

Tr ruly T think fo too.) We fincerely pi- 
tied Milfs Macklin ttrugsling in vain to 
be agreeable throughout this piece. Her 
ele: cant accomplith: nents had no opportu- 
nity for exertion ; and we were convinced 
that fhe cannot lend any embellifhments 

to dullnets, tho’ we have fven her do it 
to wit an d fenie. 

Smite my limbs, Sar.) This piece has 
more curing ‘i {wearing than any co- 
medy, [ believe, on the Ezgli/b itage. The 
dewildamine, &c.are tu befound frec quent! y 
init. Mr.Woodavard was broughit in at the 
clofe to fave the piece; and “accordingly 
the whole bufinels fiands itill for his buf- 
‘toonery. We were forry to fee fo excel- 
Jent a comedian ble’ dtoufe fuchrefources, 


anc his fnivelling g gave us a bad idea of 
rhe ‘als of Old E; gl tiibe 


Eneland. 


Monjicur fweat he !] Guts turned infide 
out ;—men lying on decks, and enutting 
a Rench, as it they were rotten before 
they were dead, &c, are frequent in this 
comedy. ‘The Trifoman ftops "his nofe and 
tells the Frenchman, your coudition is not 
very favoury. The’ author fhould have 
recollected that there are Coinmon Sewers 
in Lowdox, and that ideas of ordure and 
excrement arenot familiariz’d to us. Upon 
the whole, like Sancho’s friends, me iced 
in the foregoing account of the ftlandard 
of tatte, all who had the ufe of their pa- 
late diftinguiulhed many n: aufeating tattes 
in the liquors which this poctical vint- 
ner prepared for us: his reach wine 
was iatigued and fick, adulterated with 
many oftenfive ingredients his Scotch 
whifkee had no fpinit: his ufquebaugh was 
never imported from IJrcland; and his 
home-brewed was nothing but fmall- beer. 
In other words ; the ftory i is ill conducted, 
and not worked up to cne natural wall 
{pirited fcene; no eflort is made towards 
original wit and humour, but like the 
haricquin in a French farce, he takes a 
pinch of fnutf out of every body's box 
that he can, mixes it all together, and 
then offers us tabac de mille fie urs. Inhis 
epilogue, he threatens to write again, and 
gives us hopes that he won't: whether he 
does or no, we would recommend to him 
not to over-rate his own very /ittle merit 
for the future, fo as to inflame himfelf 
with pride; and if he does write, we with 
he may improve: becaufe, to ufe his own 
words, we thouid be clad to have it in 
our power to applaud even S$ i the fea- 
doctor, either in phytic or writing; and in 


the mean time we recommend him to the 
compaflion of the public. 
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An eafy, fort, and certain methed of treat- 
ing perfons bit by mad animals, by Claude 
du Choifel of the faciety of Jelus, apo- 
thecary to the miffion of pemucnatty in 
the EFalt Indies. Tranjlated trom the 


French bya phyfician. Octavo price 6d 


Johniton. 

T HE effeSts of the bites of mad ani- 

mals are fo terrible, it is no wonder 
that many medicines have been invented 
to prevent them. Someof thete have been 
cried up as fpecifics, and probab ily have 
performed cures when the bite has been 
recent, im fome particular conttitutions. 
But that which has made mot noife of 


late is the Zaft India medicine, confifting 
If the former was 


of 


of cinnebar and muik, 











Certain Cure for the Bite of mad Animals. 


of any fervice, it mutt be undoubtedly 
owing to the quickiilver, of which and 
fgiphur it is compoted. It 1s generally 
known how much fulphur deprefies the 
aétivity of the mercury, from the large 
dofes of A£thieps mineral which may be 
taken without danger of a falivation ; and 
therefore it is no wonder that fome have 
been willing to try the ftronger mercurial 
preparations, as mott likely to have a more 
powerful effect. But whether this confi- 
deration put Dr. Josmes upon ufimg Tur- 
bith’s mineral or De/ault’s mercurial frictions 
we cannot pretend to fay. However, this 
is certain that Choi/el has adopted De/ault’s 
method with {ome improvemcnts, which 
are as follow; 


Tuke of crude quickflver three drams, 
extingut/bed in a dram of turpentine : 
choice rhubarb, coloquintida ix povwwder’, 
and gutta gamba of each two drams, 
make theminto a mafs for pills with 
a fuficient quantity of honey. The 
dofe is a dram. 


Take an ounce of crude quickfilver killed 


ewith two drams of turpentine; of 


mutton fuet [or hog’s lard] three ounces 
and make an ointment. The quantity 
to be rubbed into the part affected at 
one time ts a dram. 


You muft begin the cure by rubbing a 
dram of the ointment into the wounded 
part, keeping the wound open as much 
as youcan, thatthe ointment may pene- 
trate it more eafily. The next day the 
ointment muft be repeated again in the 
fame quantity and the fame manner, and 
the paitent mutt be purged with a dramof 
the mercurial pills. On the third day the 
ointment mutft be ufed as before, with 
fifteen grains of the pills. This lait courfe 
muit be continued for ten days, and then 
a dram of the pills muit be given again; 
after which the patient may be difmitied. 

The above method muift be purfued 
when the patient applies to you immedi- 
ately on his being bit ; but :f not till fif- 
teen or twenty days after, the dofe of the 
medicines mutt be encrealed, and con- 

tinued for a longer time. 

~ Children require aimaller quantity of oint- 
ment in proportion to their age, and they 
only need to be purged once in three days 
with fyrup of rhubarb. During the time 
of the cure all four or acid things mutt 
be avoided, and nothing eaten but what 
is ealy of digeftion, and then itis no mat- 
ter of what kind the aliment is. This 
method has fucceeded in above three hun- 
dred experiments. 
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The authors of the Critical Reviews 
acreeably to their ufual candour and be-. 
nevolence, have ftepped out of their road 
to rob Dr. James of the honour of his 
invention of curing this diforder by means 
of mercury, and have given it to another 
gentleman, who, they fay, publifhed a 
treatife expreiSly on this fubject, eighteen 
years ago. People fhould learn to read 
before they write. Had thefe gentlemen 
ever read the philofophical tranfactions, 
they might have known that this difcovery 
was made by Dr. Fames in the year 1738 
(twenty-fix years ago) as appears by a 
letter trom him to Sir Hans Slone, dated at 
Litchfield the 3d of Sune 1735, and pub- 
lifhed by order of the Royal Society, in 
their tranfactions. We with thefe critical 
gentlemen had informed themfelves of this 
fact before they determined fo pofitively, 
fince it would have faved both themfelves 
and us the painof this reproof, 
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Trial of Adm. Byng, continued from Vol. 1. 


P+ 479+ 
Monday, Teutenant Boyle of the Rey 
Fan. 10. wenge, was then called, 


who did not attempt to give a narrative 
of the whole action, his fituation, he faid, 
not enabling him foto do. : 
Capt. Durell, of the Trident, being fworn, 
depofed much the fame as Capt. Cornwall, 
did not accufe the admiral of any unne- 
ceffary delay to Minorca; was of opinion, 
that the admiral and his divifion did net 
fet all their fail to join the van of the Bri- 
tifh fleet; but could not fay the admiral 
had not any impediment to prevent it. 
Tuefday 11. Capt. Gardiner of the Ra- 
wullies was under examination and crofs- 
examination all day. He could not fay alk 
their {ails were fet, or that the rear divifion 


‘could not come up to a clofe engagement, 


as wellas the van: but faid, that he adviled 
the admiral to bear down, that the admiral 
objected thereto, left an accident of a fimi- 
lar nature with that of Adm. Matthew's, 
in the fame feas, fhould be the‘ confe- 
quence. Capt. Gardiner had nothing to 
fay again{ft the admiral’s perfonal beha- 
viour. 

Wednefday 12. Capt. Gardiner was again 
examined, and made it appear, that the 
admiral took the whole command of the 
fhip from. him, and nothmg done that day 
but what he ordered. Several of the ad- 
miral’s lieutenants were examined, to hittle 


purpoie ; as was the malter, who by faying 
and 
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and unfaying, is faid to have detrimented 


the admira!, 
eal fervice. 

Lord Robert Bertie being {worn, faid he 
was ftationed upon the quarter -deck, with 
the admiral; was of opinion that the 100 
officers and recruits defigned to have been 
Janded at Minorca, cou ld not have faved 
Fort St. Philip, but were of greater fervice 
on board the ficet; that he was on the 
quarter-deck with the adiniral in the en- 
gagement, and informing the admiral that 
he di/covered one of our own {hips thro’ 
the {moke, upon the lee-bow of the Rasul- 
Les, and which fhip he was apprehentive the 
Ramillies would fire intowithout feeing her, 
was detached by the admiral between decks 
to ftop firing; that the admiral exprefled 
impatience to engage the enemy, and dif- 
covered no figns of fear or confufion what- 
foever, and that they were fo near the ene- 
my as to be hulled by them, and that many 
of the enemy’s fhot paffed over them, and 
that he never heard by any of the officers or 
men on board, any murmuring whatfoever, 
upon a fuppofition that the admiral had 
not done his duty. 

Lord Robert Bertie’s examination being 
finifhed, colonel Smith who was alfo upon 
the quarter-deck with the admiral, was 
examined next, who confirmed what lord 
Robert Bertie had faid, in every particular ; 
and he alfo added, that a fhot from the 
enemy paffed between him and lord Robert 
Bertic, as they were abaft the main-matt, 
which took off the head of atimber upon 
deck; und went through the hammocks 
in the main fhrouds. 

Capt. Edgar, who was quartered upon 
the poop, confirmed fuch of the above cir- 
cumitances as came immediately 
his own obfervation; but the court did 
not afk him any quettions relative to the 
perfonal behaviour of the admiral, becaule 
his fituation could not give him an oppor- 
tunity of anfwering the fame. 

Col. Cornwallis being fworn, faid, that 
he was on board the King fle 0, that he could 
give no account of the action ; that he was 
very willing to anfwer any quetlions th 
court or the admiral would propole ; ; but 
no queftions were aiked him. 

Capt. Gough, the firft lieutehant of the 
Ramillies being {worn, faid, that at the 
time when that iignal was made for en- 
gaging the fleet appeared ina clofe and 
regular line: he alio faid, that two fhips 
which he believed to be the Trident and 
Louija were under the lee-bow. He could 
not politively ‘ay at what diltance the Ka- 


inftead of doing him any 
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under 


millies might be from the enemy at the 
time of the fignal for engaging, being 
chiefly at his quarters; but he believed 
they were near at point blank with the 
enemy when they began to engage. 

Capt. Baffet, fecend lieutenant, was ex- 
amined next, who faid, that being quar- 
tered upon the lower-deck he could not 
anfwer to the diftance, nor how long they 
continued firing ; but faid, that feveral of 
the enemy’s fhot ftruck the fides of the Ra- 
millies; and one in particular cut ,one of 
the hinges of the ports clofe to him, but 
did not afterwards go thorough her fides ; 
but muft have done {fo if it had beet pro- 
perly loaded. He alfo faid, that as the 
enemy's fhot reached the Ramillies, he 
doubted not but her fhot reached them 
allo. 
Capt. Welbey, third lieutenant of the 
Ramillies, faid, he was quartered upon the 
middle-deck, that the Ramullics was bear- 
ing down when the fienal was made, and 
that he was ordered to double fhot the 
guns, becaufe the admiral did not intend 
to fire till he came clofe up with the ene- 
my. He allo confirmed the above tefti- 
mony of one or two fhips being on the 
lee-bow. He admitted, that there was a 
commanding breeze, and that if all their 
fails hdd been fet, they fhould have been 
clofer to the enemy. He alfo faid they were 
within half a mile of the enemy. 

Then Mr. Clarke the fourth lieutenant 
was called, but he not being prefent, Mr, 
Waterjal, the fitth lieutenant, was €Xa- 
mined, who faid, as he was quartered on 
the lower deck, he knew not the dittance 
of the enemy ; b ut apprehende >< they were 
within proper diftance for engaging them. 
He aifo faid that he received orders from 
lord Robert Bertie to ceaie firing, on ac- 
count of the fhip upon the lee-bov 

Next Mr. Hamilton, fixth Sleiaunane of 
the Ramillies, who was quartered upon 

the upper gun-deck, by the main-matt 
forward, chiefly co olened the preceding 
teftimony ; and faid when the Ramillies 
bezan to bear down, he believed it might 
be abcut two mailes diftance, and was 
about the diftance of half a mile when 
they began to fire. He allo faid, that 
through the fmoke, he difcovered the Tri- 
dent’s red tern, and past of her blue co- 
lours, and that fhe was then upon her lee- 
bow very near. 

Capt. H. Ward, of the Culloden, was 
examined ; who declared that the fhat tell 


fhort of him, being to lceward of the ad- 
mural, and gave itas his opinion that had 


th: 
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the admiral bore down they might have 
taken every thip of the enemy. After 
him, feveral of his heutenants were ex- 
amined, who all depoied to the very fame 
urpofe. 

Then the carpenter of the lutrepid was 
afked the following queftion, wiz. Whe- 
ther he could jutufy the defeéis of the 
fi» as he had giventhem in, which an- 
{wering in the afiimative, the couit dil- 
char eed hin. 

Then the gunner of the Ramillies was 
examined as to the powder ana thot ex- 
pended the day of the engagement, who 
jaid, 20 barrels of powder, and 300 dou- 
ble-headed fhot. ‘Lhe gunner was very 
much contufed, and faid the Letrepid was 
in their way, and they could not bear 
down: but tne court toid him he could 
not judge of that, being quartered on the 
juwer gun-deck. 

The beatlwam faid he was in his duty, 
and minding his rigging, but could give 
no accountof this matter. And 

The carpenter faid he could not pretend 
to giveany account, being at his duty in 
the wings, 

All the witnefles being examined, ad- 
mual Byng was called upon to make his 
defence, which he did inthe words or to 
the fubitance following : 

GENTLEMEN, 

HE articles of the charge exhibited 

againft me, are of fuch a nature, that 
every thing whick can be fuppofed intereft- 
ing to aman, 1s concerned in the event of 
this caufe. My charaéer, my property, and 
even my lize are at flake, and I frould 
indeed bave great reajon to be alarmed, 
were not I ccnfcious of iy smmacenict, and 
fully perfuaded of the jujtice and equity of 
the court. 

It is no new thing, Gentlemen, to be ac- 
cufed: Court Martials have, of late, been 
wery frequent. Ihave been a long time 
under the difagreeable ftuaticn of a con- 
fined pryjoner, of a man accufed, and con- 
Jequently condemned by many, No means, 
no artifice has been omitted by my enemies, 
to injure my reputation. However, I will 
not take up your time with a det iril of 

thee matters, but beg leave to objerve, 
that the nature of a fea fervice is com- 
plicated, depending on fo many circunt- 
flances, and fubjeci to fuch variety of ac- 
cidents, that for a commander even of 
the griatift capacity, to provide againyt 
ail contingencies, is impojible. But to 
jit upon a foft chair and cenfure, andy, 


after the event of aa a&iwa, to point 
Vou. I 


Al 
out how, and what means if —_ 
have fucceeded better, is extremes ealy. 
This fort of fcteuce rages x0 other abi- 
lities, than a great deal of il-nature, and 
littie wit. kven thofe actions which 
have been attended with the greateft fuc- 
cefs, sg $4 agnor) the greateft glory on this 
nation, have not efcapedthe venom of thefé 
maliciaus cr ites and, perbaps, there never 
avas an acticn fo conpleat, but it might 
howe been beiter condué ted, were it po/- 
fible to have foreseen all circumflances at- 
tending it. But I confide in the candour 
and the equity of this court, that my ene- 

mies will be difappointed. 

I fhall now proceed to defend the feweral 
articles of my charge. 

As to the ar ticle exhibited againft me, 
relating to my making any unneceffary de- 
lay in failing of the ficet jrom St. Helen's 
to Gibraltar, and from thence to Mahon, 
the tflimonies of the evidence have, doubi- 
lefs, jufficienily proved the contrary ; I foall 
therefore brenblé the Court with nothing 
further on that bead.” 

As to ibe other articles exhibited againft 
me, I hope to make my innocence appear, 
by a conciye relation of the whole of my 
conduc. 

On the 17th of May I was joined by 
his Mayefty 5 foip » the Phoenix, Gf Majorca, 
and got off Mahon the 19th, The Phee- 
nix confirmed the intelligence I received be- 
fore at Gibraltar, of the Jfirengih of the 
French fleet, and of their being at Mahon, 
The Britith colours were fill fying at the 
cafile of St. Philips, and feveral bom! bat- 
teries playing upon it from different paris: 
On the wef part of St. Philips we /faw 
French colours fying. I difpatched the 
Phoenix, Chefte:field, and Dolp hin a-hbead 
to reconnoitre the barbour’s mo uth, and 
Capt. Hervey to endeavour to a a letter 

for General Blakeney, ta acquaint him that 
the fleet was ihere to bis afifiance, though 
every one thought we could be of xo fervice 
to him, as by all accounts, could we have 
Spared any people , no place was fecui ‘ed for 
covering a landing. The Phenix was alfo 
to make the prival é fignal between Capt, 
Harvey and Capt. Scroop 5 but the we? s 
fleet appeai ing 10 tee Joush eafi, and the 

wind coming off theland, I was voiced to 
call thofe Joips in, before they could get fo 
near the harbour as to difec: ver what ba:- 

teries or guns might be placcd, to prevent 

‘ having any communication wotth ike 
cafile. Feiling litle wind, it was foe 
bejare I could forms sty line, or dift nrvt/> 
any of the eneniy’s mottons, and wa. una I 

G be 
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‘o judge of their force more than by their 


wiadies: which were feventeen, oul thir- 
teen appeared large. 
At firft they flood towards us ina regular 


line, aithatel about feven, in order, as I 


thought, to endeavour to gain the wid of 


us in the night; fo that, being late, I 
tacked, in order 10 keep the aweather- gage 
of them, and alfa to make fure of the land 
‘wind, 

After getiing round the fmall ifland, cal- 
led the Laive of Mahon, at ten in the 
Morning Iqwaswithin a league of the port ; 
but on feeing the enemy *s fleet ; Tihought it 
mire inuiacdiaiely my duty to elewn wey at 
Eleven, to mect thei, 7 Ats Obl: ‘ced 12€ tO 
recal, with reafin; the threefrigadies which 
J ha. ffi nt a-i. beadof th 1 freet, 0 7ECENNG tre 

the harbour’s mouth, to lend a letter for 
Gee: pane enas one to acquaint him th e) feet 
was arrived to bis alifance, and to kuow 
in what manner it could be of the moft effec- 
tital fervice. 

This Belavicur will, I Lope » appear to 
the court tobe fuggejed by prudence, all that 


could have becn attenp ted Far the [pace of 


an hour, and the myt advantageous fiep 
avhich could have been taken on that occa- 
ficn, It proves that I did not depend on 
d sey bear- fi y Evide nce T ubich I had received 
pusete frou t! e bijt autdorities at Gibraltar, 
nor on the united pia me of ever; officer at 
that piace bs ut thai I was determined to 
be certified of the true fiate of the harbour and 
ney his sleif, ily 


citaded from Genera! Blaker 
Ii buena, that Cxptaix Scroop, iv, lege- 


’ , et ge 4s - Pa > 
ther vith al! the [74idies’s Git MAAV HES OF 


a 
a 


fir. Edgeumhbe’s foips and one hundred 

framen, had been hyt to renforce the gar- 

r for, would enne cff ta his barge, and 
fj . 
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reajons invnediately to follow, will, I think 


evince this truih. 


iy fri cave, after coming in fight of 


the port, “was to » know the true ftate of the 
har eer weg 


1: vas arr: ined to bis y nom and oh tring 
to k19- how it might moft effectually be 
pee in CXCCUL 10. 

Thus then I hopeal! things will appear to 
the court, to be well condued to the time 
of the French fleet's appearing in view ; 
cuben, on fecing the enemy, Confiderations 
of another nature tock place, and it be- 
came sec Jary to defer the execution of all 
refolutions zvhich I had taken fince I jaw 
Makon, and to recal the men of war 
which I had dijpatched to reconnoitre the 
havbour, aud procure intelligence from ge- 
ie 4 Ii was nov to no purpofe 


to know ihe jlate of the Citadel and Har- 
bour, before I had engaged the French 
fleet; [ bad 19 foidie ‘sto land, but what 


micnde part of tre complement of uty fhips, 
{yer ved as marines ; ; and if I had been 
provided with trem, it would have been 
al filutely unprudent to have landed them 
b.9 re the engagenient with the enemy, and 
therchy render that sorce lejt, which was al- 
rood, 100 litsie or the intent it ought to have 
becsz jrnt upon, Landing the tr - would 
howe rendered the fleet unfit for action, and 
obliged id to fice before the enemy. Had I 
behav. tin that manner, fuch a prep ofleraus 
4 not have faled rendering me jufily 
and uirequal to the command I 


del ii iy 
prifidcd ta 

I was very Jenfible that tf » fuccefs Was 
the confeguence of engagin he French, 
that ae Ld F Ve Nore my bse 10 
relieve the Citadel, as far as landing the 
trons, svbich ferved as marines, could ef- 

Li uipected al fos and with ree- 

ivht probably be rendered un- 

2 fea. S, tho’ [ obtained the 
V7 jy, ti dy therefore prevented from ef- 

0 the clradel. 
Sojur al nape > wil appear to the court 


} 


t? bay: becn conducted with kr oxuntledce and 
fr Mle) M16. 

Am 1 defers tay: 3 of blame for not fecking 
£92 Ce iat rhled c oe was tit 
etter te erg. etm et ? 

To avlat purpoje would this fecond en- 
pavement = ve been actmgtes wiih a free 
) ‘eatly inferior to ioe French, 
aid ors rendered much mor € fo by the da- 
mages rece-wed in the late battle ? A total 
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Adintral Byng’s Defence. 


niere Aad foughtit, wich povidentiaily 


he did sat, it is @ veaszatle prefumnption 
tha ste whole Englith Guadron woud have 
periied, or vatena prey to toe French, 
3 2; 6o portto fhelter thern. 
[ Seee ia ib: Vecditerranean 

5 o, the Vrencn at Minorca, 
4 gen mer! t haw laved 

28 thee joved my 

remains 2 vsi0nN, 4 toe con 

of the 7 lors and 

nt. Phiips, and 


gary 3 us a deyeat of our 
‘ woul? have 


22 i720 Cry aier St. 
as Geen 2h ccvule if ull ecnerals, 

: io commander foouid ever rifque an 
romgeit, b js there is greater ex- 

a victory, ivan io 

2 2 rely of tbe 

) tril nably “> 

pe Gd 21g jo Oe 
by ti. 5 oj goed fortune, vit- 
tory jovulad deciare jor oar fiect, ipat mo 
adveutags could be drave: trem it; vsben 


the rifgie of lofiug ire whole fleet was 
the rejxit af an unaimmons coidict a : 
and the uation, confidering i>2 real flate 
of the Englith and French navies, fo 
kittle able to; flain a lofs of that emd; 
evhen Gibraltar would have been let de- 
fencele{s, and fallenof courfe ta tie exenty ; 
could the feeking the French Admural, by a 
commander who forefaw thefe probable 
confequences, swith not only aa inferior, 
but a shattered ficet, and no other hips in 
the Meditterranean to remfporce hint, have 
been juftified in the judgment of men who 
have fiudied the nature oj military atchieve- 
ments, or according to the rules and objfer- 
vations of ancieut and modern writers on 
this bead ? 

The utmoft advantage could have been 
but a prolongation o the fiege, without the 
leafi probability of vatjing i; because the 
Fleet, unable to keep the feas, miujt have re- 
treated to Gibraltar, the port af Mahon 
being ftill commanded by the enemies bat- 
feries. 

Are conimanders then at all ewents to 
foow no other token of generaljbip, but 
what is to be learned from bruics F aa ex- 
cels of courage only ? and are all who ufe 
the fuperior attributes of the human under- 
Sianiing, to be confidered as delinquents in 
their duty to their king and country ? ‘What 
commander of common fenfe avill ferve hts 


Oy WA: 


45 
country under fuch difcouraging conditionss 
cubere, uulefs he fights againft all kinds 
of aifudvantage, he is to be fligmatifed 
vith the eternalinfamy of cowardice; and 
if he does engage his enemy, and does not 


fuccied againft this great fuperiority of 
Sorce, he is to be deemed a coward alja, 


and be given up to the rage of the mul- 
iitute ? It appeared unpracticable to relieve 
Mahon, aad probable that Gibraltar 
would be attacked, and therefore the deter- 
miaation of procccding thither, was he- 
come the moft prudent decifion vahich could 
have been nade, the moft likely to conduce 
19 the nation’s fervice, and a juft refolu- 
tion of the council of war. 

It is a matter of confequence to confi- 
der, that though tawo fleets may be of equal 
number, they may yet be of unequal force, 
asit has happened in this inflance: and a 


ficil, fquadron, without means of providing 
tor the difeafed and wounded, or recruiting 


heir feamen and foldiers, of which, more 
inon a thoufand fick, which attheir return 


io Gibraltar, were feut to the bofpital, was 


a conjideration that ought greatly to influence 
a: that moment, efpecially when tt was 


evident beyond all contradigtion, that the 
euemy pojejed every advantage which I 
was in wantof, having a power of pro- 


curing recruits of feamen from the two 
hundred tranjports, and foldiers from the 
camp of the befegers. 


At acourt martial affembled on board 
his majetty’s thip St, George, in Port/mouth 
harbour, upon the 27th of December, 17 56 3 
and held every day afterwards (Sundays 
excepted) till the 27th of Fanuary 17575 
incluiive. 


PR ES E N T. 


Vice-Admiral Smith, Prefident. 
Rear-Admiral Holbourue, 
Rear-Admiral Norris, 
Rear-Admiral Brodrick, 
Captain Holmes, 
Captain Geary, 
Captain Bays, 
Captain Moore, 
Captain Simcoe, 
Captain Douglas, 
Captain Bentley, 
Captain Keppel, And 
Captain Denis. 


The court, purfuant to an order from 
the lords commiffioncrs of the admiralty, 
to vice-sAmiral Smith, dated Dec. 14, 1756, 
proceedia to enquire into the conduct of 

G 2 the 
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the hon, faba Byne, adrenal of the blue 


Sewadron of his majelty’s fleet, and co try 
him upon ach ge th: it Curing the engage- 
ment Lx eiweer his majelty’s feet under his 
command, and tee cet ofthe Frex 4 king, 
on the 2oth of Alay lft, * did with!raw, 
or keep back, sae did not do his ucmoitt to 
take, feizeanddeft:oy the fiips of the Fresch 


ki ing Ww ich 0 it Was ha . duly t ©) have engaged, 
and to ailifi fuch of his maje fty’s fhips as 
were engaged in fight w ith the breach 
fhios, which it was his duty to have 
affiited ; and for that he did not do his ut- 
moft to relieve St, Philip's one, in his ma- 
jeily’s ifland of Minarca, then heneged by 
the forces of the French king, but acted 
contrary to, and in breach of his majetty’s 
command: and having heard the evidence, 
and the pritone:’s defence, and my ma- 
turely and thoroughly confidered the fame 
they are unanimoully of opinic n, that he 
did not do his utmoft to relieve S¢. PA: iLip's 
cattle, and alfo, that during the engace- 
ment her een his maijetty’s fleet under his 
command, and the fect of the French king, 
on the 2oth of May lait, he did not do his 
urmoft to take, icize and deftroy the fhips 
of the Freach king, which it was his duty 
to have engaged, and te afiitt fuch of his 
majeity’s fhips as were engaged in ficht 
with the Freach hips, which it was his du- 
ty to have afiifted; and do theretore una- 
nimouily agree that he falls under part of 
the rath article of an act of parliament 
of the 22d year of his prefent majetty, for 
amending, explaining, ‘and reducing into 
one at of parliament, the laws relating 
to the government of his majefty’s fhips, 
veflels and torces by fea; and as that ar- 
ticle pofitiv ely preferi shes death, without 
any alicrnative lett to the diferetion cf the 
court, under any variation of circumftances, 
the court do therefore hereby unanimoutly 
adjudge the {:id admiral Fohnx Byng to be 
fhot to Death, at fuch time, and on: board 
fuch fhi ip as che lords couamiffioners of the 
admiralty fhall direét, 

Rut as it appents by the eviderce of lord 
Robert Bertie, heu. col. Smith, Capt. Gar- 
gener, and other othe ‘ers of the thip, who 
were rew the perfon of the ddmiral, that 
they did not perceive any backw endien’ {s in 
hin, during the aétion, or any marks of 
fear, or confuhon, either from his coun- 
tenance or behavicur, but that he feemed 
to give his orders cooly and diitinglly, 
and did not teem wantin :y in perfonal cou- 
rage, and from other circumstances, the 
court do not believe that his mifconduét 


aro.e eliher from: cowaidice or difattec. 





Admiral Byng’s Sentence. 


tien, and do therefore unanimoufly think 

it their duty moit earnettiy to recommend 

him as a pr ape object of mercy. 
The above tentence was attended with 
the tellowinge cuveulh reprefentation. 

To the Right. Hon. the Lords Com- 
miffioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral of Great-Bri- 
faith, &c. 

MM E the underewritten, the prefdent 

and members of the court-martial 
aljembled for the trial of admiral Byng, 
believe it unnecefary to inform your lord- 
forps, that inthe whole courj2 of this long 
trial, we have dome our utmoft endea- 
wours to come at tri Bs and to do the 

Siriéteft juftice to our country and the prija- 

ner; but we cannot help L: aging the diftrefjes 

of our minds before ‘ad lordjhi ips on this 

Tea afm, ti? fir ating ourjclves under a ne- 

ceffity of condemnvig a man to death, from 

ithe great fe verity of the 12th article of 
quar, part of which he falls under, and 
which admits of m mitigation, even if it 

Should be comm: tted by an error in judgment 

‘only’; 3 aid iberefore for our own con{ciences 

fakes, as well as in juftice to the prifoner, 

ave pray your lordjbips in the moft eai nef 
manner, ta recommend him to hts majefy's 
clemency. We are, My lords, &e. E&Fc, 

St. George in Portiinouth 
Harbour, Tan 27, 1757. 

iro article of war, 13 of Charles TI. 

Every captain, and all other offcers, 
mariners and faldiers of every forp, fri- 
gate, or wegel of war, that fall in time 
of any fight or engagement, withdraw, or 
keep back, or not come into the fight and 
engage, and do bis utmoft to take, fire, kill 
and endamage the enemy, pirate or re- 
bels, and aff and relieve all and every of 
his majefty’s ships, fhall, for fuch offence 
of cowardice gr difaffedtion, be tried, and 
fuffer pains of death, cr other punith- 
ments, as the circumitances of the offence 
fhall deferve, and the court-martial fhall 
judge fit. 

Twelfth article of war, 22 of George IT. 
Every perfon in the fleet, who through 

cowardice, negligence, or difaffection, /? ‘all 

in time of action, withdraw or keep back, 
or not come into the fight or engagement, 
or fall not do his uty of to take or deftroy 
every fhip cwhich it on be his duty io 
engage and to afift and releve all ant 
every of his matfiys JP ts or thife of his 
allies, which it foall be bis duty to alift 
and relieve, every fuch perjon fo offending, 
and- beriig convicced therect by the fentence 


of a cour: Sia tial, fra b fie Fey DEATH 
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The Beer Drinking BRITON: 
Set by Mr. Arne, and fung by Mr. Beard, inthe New Pantomine call’d 


HARLEQUIN MERCURY 
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‘ join honeft Britons in chorus with me, join in chorus, in chorus with me.Come, 
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2 

The French, with their vineyards, are meagre 
and pale, 

They drink of the fqueez.ng of half ripen’d 
fruit, 

But we, who have hop-grounds to mellow cur 
ale, 

Are rofy and plump, and hove ‘reedomto boot, 
Let us fing our own treafures &c. 


3 

Should the French dare invade us, thus arm’d 
with our poles, 

We'll bang their bare ribs, make their lan- 
thorn jaws ring, 

For your beef- eating, 
are fouls. 

Who will thed their laft drop for their country 
and king. 
Let us fing our own treafures &c, 


beer-drinking Britons 





POE TR Y. 


Upon Lady Irwin's pidture, by the fame 
hand. 

Allas in wifdom, Juno in her mien, 
In beauty fhone fupreme, the Paphian 
queen, 

The different charms, that did eaeh goddefs 
grace, 

Are here united, in a fingle face, 

And Lady Irwinis with Juno's air 

As wife as Pallas and as Venus fair, 








Upon viewing the Earlof Carlille’s pi@ure, 


drawn by Mr. Philips, and addrefsd to 
him. 


Hilips! with wonders all allow, 

Thy hand has fhewn, what art can do; 
Great Carl:fle’s form, by thee exprefs, 
Lives in thy finifh’d tints confett ; 

There light and fhade fo juftly ftrike, 

The more we view, the more we like, 

Thy well mixt paint affumes each grace, 
That fits in triumph on his face ; 
Thy pencil’s magic pow'r calls forth, 
His inmoft fonl’s diftinguith’d worth ; 
Anda'l that’s great, and good, and wife, 
Flows from thy ttrokes as from his eyes. 
"There juftice fhines, and honour clear, 
The {mile indulgent, and fincere’; 

Here breatiis his great exalted mind, 

And there his bounty unconfin’d, 
Let others boaft the fkill to trace, 
Some faint refemblance of a face, 
Tis thine, rare artift! to impart 
'T be beauties that adorn the heart, 
‘Topaint the-pafiions as th ey roll, 
And thew the ee 1gC il the ey 
Oh! might mv colours glow hk 
And equal thus the great defign, 
Then would my grateful mufe afpire, 
To fing thote virtues all ad mire, 

But who alas! can hope, 

To rival thee or write like Pope? 


e thine, 


Vv ail nly 





—n 


Upon Lady Mary Howarn’s picture, by 
the fame hand. 


O furn'th graces for a price compleat, 
Each grace’s beauty to Apelles fat. 
In this one face more per ricct charms we view, 
Than Greece ¢' er boafigd or Apelles knew. 


On the faftionatl: Porton: with ct 
rh =f; . 
ro W dull ‘the a, when females must 
exprefs 


Each darling wifh in emblematic crf 
See how the wheels in various colours mr 
Speaking the hope of ev'ry female ioul, 
O let the wind-mill cecorate the hai: 
A wind-mi!l ! apter emblem of the fair! 
As ew ry blaft of air impels the vane, 
So ev’ry blaft of tolly whirls their brain, 





Horace, Book Illy Ode iii, 


Fuftum et tenacem propofitt virum, &e. 
. H K. man, whofe mind on virtue bent, 

4] Purfues fome greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim, 

Serene, beholds the angry crowd ; 

Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ftubborn honour tame. 

Nor the proud tyrant’s fierceft threat, 

Nor ftorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawlefs furges wake ; 

Nor Jove’s dread bolt, that thakes the pole, 

The firmer purpofe of his foul 
With a]l its pow’r can fhake: 

Should nature’s frame in ruins fall, 

And chaos o’er the finking ball 
Refume primaval fway. 

His courage chance and fate defies 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and fkies 
Obftruét its deftin’d way. 





To CHLOE, @ st ns ad to Love. 


I NCE Nature ne’er acted in vain, 
Say, Chloe, why are you fo fair ? 
Was Beauty defign’ d to give pain 
And wit only meant fora fnare ? 
No, no}; you were form’d to delight, 
And here al] your bufinefs is love ? 
W hat nature defign'd muft be right, 
Her dictates we're, bound to approve. 
iI. 
Hafte then, let us time nowemploy, 
And ev'ry refinement improve ; 
Make life a full circle of joy, 
Its center immutable love. 
In pleafure we'll fport ev’ry day, 
And ne’er take account of our hors ; 
Let time fly as fwift as he may, 
The prejent muft always be ours, 











POE 


A SONG. 
I, 
A Y Fiorimel of noble birth, 
The moft engaging Fair on earth 
To pleafe a blithe ga!lant, 
Has much of wit and much of worth, 
And much of tongue to fet it forth, 
But then fhe has an Aunt. 


If, 
How oft, alas! in vain I’ve try’d 
To tempt her from her Guardian’s fide, 
And trap her in love’s hook ; 
She’s like a little wanton Lamb 
That frifks about the careful dam, 
And fhuns the fhepherd’s crook. 


Ill. 
Like wretched Dives am I plac’d 
To fee the joys I cannot tafte, 
Of all my hopes bereaven. 
Her aunt’s the difmal gulf betwixt, 
By all the powers of malice fixt, 
To cheat me of my heav’n. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 
On a late Happy MARRIAGE. 


HEWN Hymen once the mutual bands 
has wove, 
Exchanging heart for heart and love for love ; 
The happy pair, with mutual blifs elate, 
Own to be fingle’s an imperfeé ftate. 
But when two hearts united thus agree 
With equal fenfe and equal conftancy, 
This, Happiness, is thy extremeft goal, 
Tis marriage both of body and of foul ; 
‘Tis making heav’n below with matchlefs 
love, 

And’s a fair ftep to reach the heav’n above. 





Ep1GRAM onaCOQUETTE, 
O be long’d for, and talk’d of, fair 


Fora is mad ; 
To be fpy'd all the day, and to {py ; 
Like the man in the edyftone, fhe would be 
glad 
For to live in a lanthorn and die. 





The Shepherd and the Sea. 
LEST with the profits of his bleating 


fivre, 
Near the fea fhore, 
A fhepherd liv'd content ; 
Tis true his income was but fmall, 
But it was fure that’s all in all ; 
He had enough, and paid his rent ; 


T RY. 


What could he with for more ? 
It fo mifhap’d he faw each day 
Veffels arriving in the Bay, 
Whofe treafures cover'd all the Strand, 
Tomad ambition he gives way, 
Nor can no longer now withftand 
The ftrong temptativn to be rich and great, 
But greedily devours th’a]luring bait, 
And fells his fheep and land ; 
Then in one bottom to his coft, 
He rafhly ventures all, and al] was loft. 
Thus tumbled from his former ftate, 
He that was once the foremoft of the fwains, 
Th’ Alexis, or the Dapbnis of the plains, 
For whom the thepherdeffes made fuch rout, 
Was now plain Roger, or poor Colin Clout. 
Howe’re in time, with diligence and pains 
Hoarding each day his little gains, 
Once more he owns a flock ; 
Again fets up, buys in more ftock, 
lncreafing by degrees his ftore, 
And as moft bankrupts do, grew richer than 
before. 
By fortune favour’d, as by fortune croft; 
Our fhepherd now no longer toft ; 
Again is fettled to his mind, 
And ne’er enquires how fits the wind, 
But as perchance by the fea fide, 
He gaz’d around and faw the tide, 
Scarce dimpled with the breeze ; 
And faw the thips in fafety ride ; 
Ah flattering, faithlefs deep! he cry’d, 
I fell by looks like thefe. 
Venus, *tis faid, from you arofe, 
You have, I fee your daughter’s fmiles 
With all her harlot wiles, 
And want more money I fuppofe : 
But lady waves I’m none of thofe, 
That twice are to be caught ; 
You may tempt othersas you tempted me, 
But faith of mine you ne’er again fhall {ee 
A fingle groat- 
Were honett dealers but content 
With moderate profits, Cent per Cent, 
We fhould not fee, as tis the way, 
H ow much per pound is left to pay. 
The man unpleas’d with his own poft, 
Who led by lucre’s felfith call, 
Trufts to the feas his little all, 
Oft counts without his hoft, 
And rifes but to fall. 
So he that leaves his quiet feat, 
In hopes at Court to grow more great 5 
The fubftance for the fhadow quits, 
He'll meet more rubs than hits, 
An¢ wail his folly when too late. 
Bewild’red men, for ever blins, 
To truft to courts or to thewind. 
But ftill if from your goldca dreams, 
To wake you’re not inciin’d, 
Go pay attendance at St. Fames's, 
Rely once more on South-fea fchemes, 
And this day twelvemonth let us-know your 
mind. 
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HISTORICAL M EM OIRS: 
| (Continued from p. 488. vol. I.) 
A fuccinE Relation of the Manner in which 


State Affairs in Gérmany have changed 


Face fince the Peace of Aix-la Chapelle. 


Hen the crown of England made a 

feparate peace with France at Aix- 
la Chapelle in 1748, to which the houfe of 
Auftria was tobe compelled to accede, and 
of which that houfe was the victim, England 
thought to make it amends by getting the 
archd. Fofeph elected king of the Romans. 

For this end, it was agreed that the king 
of England fhould take the affair of the 
election upon himfelf, and negotiate it at 
Hanover; that the eleétion fhould be made 
by a majority; that it was indifferent whe- 
ther they obtained the yotes of the elector 
of Brandenburg, and the Eleftor Palatine, or 
not. But, in order that they might have 
nothing to fear from the king of Prxffiz, who 
might, as elector of Brandenburg, take um- 
braze at this method of proceeding, 1t was 
agreed that Rufia fhould advance a numerous 
army to his trontiers, under pretext of de- 
fence ; and that the hoafe of Aufiia thould 
keep its armies on foot, Thus the alliance 
between England, Aufria, and Ruffa, ap- 
peared very confiderabie and very ftrong. — 

As foon as it was known in the empire, 
that they were labouring to get a king of the 
Romans elected, the king of Prufia took the 
alarm, and wrote to the king ot France that 
fcarce was peace reftored, when the two Ja- 
dies of Aufrta and Ruffa were feeking to 
bein freth diflurbances, and to get a king of 
the . omans elected out of feafen, and without 
necefity 3 aud what was #.1] lefs allowable, 
to render the imper'al dignity in a manner 
herecitary by means of furcign armics, fuch 
asthat of Rufia, and entirely extirpate the 
Germanic I.berty; that as this was con- 
trary to the fundamental laws, to the liberty, 
the honour, and the rights of thofe electors 
and princes who were to be flighted, the king 
of France, as guaranty of the peace of uji- 
phaita, ought to endeavour to prevent It. 

At the fame time it was infinuated to the 
houfes of the ancient princes, fuch as Oa - 
den, Denmark, Avfpach, Barth, Heffe-Caffet, 
Wartemberg, and others, that it had been 
fecretly agreed to make the emprefs of Rufia 
a member of the Roman empire, with a icat 
and voce in the diet, by yielding to her the 
country of Holfiern, with permifhon to keep 
as many troops in that country as fhe fhould 
judge proner 5 that a co voter of this kind 
was extremely dangerous to all the houfes of 
the princes, and efpecially to the neighbeur- 


ing princes, and confequently ought never 
to be admitted ; that moreover, the houfes 
of the ancient princes ought to league toge- 
ther againft the grand alliance of Aufria, 
England, and Ruffia; revive their ancient 
rights, which were referved to them by the 
peace Of Wefipbalia ; and affert their title to 
be previoufly confulted on the queftions, whe- 
ther it was expedient to cle& a king of the 
Romans? and if it were who ought to be 
chofen; that the votes of feveral eleétors 
were brought, and their clams fatisfy’d, 
whilft the ancient electoral houfes got no- 
thing, their claims being referred from one 
emperor to another, and never paid; that in 
former times the ftates of the empire were 
either too weak to cope with the overgiown 
power of the houfe of Austria,or too negligent 
of the welfare of their co-eftates ; but that he, 
the king of Pruffia, would no longer fuffer the 
Oppreffion of the Germanic body, but would 
employ al! his forces to prevent it; and that 
he hoped to induce France to concur with 
him, 

This language was very agreeable to the 
ancient princes, who had long withed fora 
protector, Several critical pieces on the 
eleétion of a king of the Rewans were publith- 
ed ; and, that the king of Prufia might gain 
credit in the empire, there was publifhed ia 
the French gazette of Francfort, in 1751, a 
declaration made by the king of Pruffia, to 
Count Puebla the emprefs-queen’s minifter at 
Berlin, wherein it was faid, that the ele@ion 
of aking of the Romans by illicit practices 
could not be fuffered ; that the eleétor Pu- 
laiine’s demands ought to be fatitfy’"d; and 
that, above all}, a perpetual capitulation ought 
to be prevtoufly fettled, &e. The French 
court was at firit of the fame fentiments. 
The-marquifs de Lamberti minifter of Frace 
at the Britifb court, declared in plain terms, 
in 1752, that the king his mafter would be 
pleafed to fee aking of the Romars chefen, 
provided it were done with the unanimous 
confent of all the princes of the empire; but 
that it the rights of any of the members 
fhould be infringed, he would be obliged to 
fupport them as a guarantee of the peace of 
Wefipbaha. 

The imperial minifters in the empire fent 
advice, from time to time, of the difcontents 
of feveral courts at the fteps taken to pro- 
niote the election ; and gave it as their opi- 
nion, that the fafeft way would be to fettie 
the affair with the ftates of the empire ami- 
cably. After thefe declarations were mad 
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of Auffria was inclined to adjuft and fatisfy 
the claims of the Palatine court, under the 
mediation of the king of England; but as 
the elector Palatine could conclude no- 
thing without the confent of France, this 
negotiation proved unfuceefsful. In the mean 
time the king of Prujia formed a counter- 
league with the houfes of the ancient princes, 
who were conftituted the principal party un- 
der the title of the Germanic Body ; and this 
Jeague committed the care of the interefts of 
the Germanic empire to his Pruffian majefty. 

After this, Squeden and Denmark unexpect- 
edly united, the princes of the empire arm- 
ed, and a new plan was propofed, to the fol- 
lowing purport, that the peace of Weffphalia 
was the lateft foundation on which a regula- 
tion of the Roman empire could be built: 
that though five emperors had died fince that 
treaty was figned, the execution thereof had 
not been duly enforced: that though the 
Jords, dukes, and the other ftates could fuffer 
it no longer, the fuperior power of the houfe 
of Auffria had hitherto been the fole caufe 
for chufing always one of that family to be 
emperor, the lefler ftates being obliged by 
teafon of this fuperior power to acquiefce in 
whatever was prefcribed tothem. ‘That it 
ought to be confidered, that the form of the 
empire was now changed. That they be- 
hoved to draw a new capitulation of the em- 
pire, and to preferve the freedom of the 
election, as the moft valuable jewel, and not 
to fuffer the imperial crown to remain al- 
ways in one family, but to put the treaty of 
Weftpha'ia at \aft in execution. That by this 
treaty three religions were eftablifhed: that 
every elector is eligible: that it would not be 
unjuft to introduce an alternative for the 
imperial crown, by eleéting one time a Ca- 
tholic prince or elector, and then a proteftant 
prince or elector. That this might eafily be 
done by the following means: firft, by re- 
taining all the fiefs that fhould become va- 
cant, in order to form the demefne of the 
king of the Romans: fecondly, by purchafing 
all the redeemable fiefs of the empire, of 
which kind the city of Nuremberg holds ma- 
ny: thirdly, by reuniting the fmall towns 
of the empire ; and laftly, by fecularifing the 
bifhopricks: that a part of the latter fhould 
be appropriated for defraying the expences of 
the table of the kings of the Romans, and 
the other part he divided among the neigh- 
bouring fecular princes: that the elector of 
Cologn fhould be declared a fecular prince ; 
that he fhould marry ; and that the electorate 
fhould be infured to his defeendants: that 
the bifhopricks of Paderborne and Ofnaburg 
fhould be fecularifed, and a bifhop’s fee with 
a proper revenue erected in thefe countries: 
that the eleStors of Mentz and Tricrs thould 
be fuffered to die ecclefiaftics: but that, on 
the other hand, it fhould be enatted as an 


invariable fundamental law, agreeable to the 
_ Wor, if, 
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ftipulations of the treaty of Wefpbalia, that 
no change of religion fhould be ever attempt- 
ed in the fecularifed bifhopricks: that hy 
thefe means the Roman empire would pre- 
ferve its ancient religion, and receive addi- 
t.onal ftreagth: that the ecclefiaftical prinees 
lived only for themfelves and their families, 
and not for their country: that in feveral 
bifhopricks a lay prince might maintain dou- 
ble the number of forces kept up at prefent ¢ 
that France would have nothing to fear from 
this quarter; fince, when thefe regulations 
were once made, an eternal friendfhip would 
be kept with her, Gc. 

It is well koown that the fecularifation of 
the ecclefiaftical territories is not a new pro- 
je&t ; but was brought upon the carpet in 
the t'me of the emperor Charles VIL. It did 
not fucceed at that time, becaufe the propo} 
fed repartition of them was not equitable 5 
and the princes who wereto have no fhares 
difcovered the defign. France, which defired 
to fee the houfe of Aufria embroiled whilft 
allied with Exg/and, that the might with lefs 
interruption extend her conqueits in Americay 
readily promifed the Germanic body her guae 
ranty- 

We muft on this occafion carefully diftin- 
guith between the king of Eng/and and the 
elector of Hanover. The negotiation betwee 
England and the H. of Auffria was this 
England, having made a fepatate peace at Aix 
without confulting the houfe of Au/ria, offer- 
ed to bring about the election of a king of 
the Remans in her fayour, and afterwards to 
give her a fubfidy. The houfe of Aufiria 
did not accept the jatter 5 affured England, 
however, that fhe would keep up a good 
underftanding with her, and ftipulated that 
England fhould not intermeddie .n the barrier 
treaty with the Dutch ; by which the gained 
the amount of the offered fubfidy. 

On the firft appearance of a rupture with 
France, England defired the emprefs queen to 
march a bedy of troops into the Netherlands. 
Her imperial majefty anfwered, that fhe could 
not comply with this demand on account of 
the king of Pruffia. England undertook to 
induce Ruffia, by means of a fubfidy, to keep 
a defenfive army ready to march in order to 
curb the king of Pruffia. The houfe of 
Auftria not thinking this a fufficient fecurity, 
England made a treaty with the king of Pruf- 


fia himfelf. But the houfe of Au/tria judged 


this treaty to be incompatible with her in- 
tereft ; and tho’ Exg/and maintained that the 
obftacles which ferved her for an excufe were 
now removed by the king of Pruffia’s alli- 
ance with England, and that nothing was 
guarantied to his Prufian majefty but what 
was his right by treaties, and by the aéts of 
the empire, 4uftria, agreeable to her ufual 
forefight, would not march’a fingle company 
into the Nretierlands, to avoid giving any 
ground for the projected war in the empire. 
H With 
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With regard to the eleétor of Hanover, 
the cafe was very different. Fraxee was rea- 
dy, the year betore, to enter Hanover, not 
as an enemy, but asa guarantee of the peace 
ot Wftpbalia, and anally of the Germanic 
body, which wanted to punifh the eleétor of 
Hanover for having prefumed to propofe the 
election of a king of the Romans, which was 
fo conttary, they alledged, to the liberty of 
the empire, and fo injurious to the rights of 
the princes. Thus of two evils the EK. of 
Hi. was to chufe the Jeaft. He made his 
peace with the king of Praja ; promifed not 
to bring the Rufians into the empire, by 
which he deprived Auftria of her great re- 
fource, guarantied Sile/ia, promifed 200,000/. 
fterling, and was to agree that the Nether- 
Jands fhould be guarantied from an invafion, 
according to the treaty, Hence it appears 
that Hanower was obliged to abanden the 
Austrian caufe which it had at firft chofen, 
and league with the Germanic body ; which 
prevented the invafion of that electorate 
Aftet this treaty, the king of Prujia de- 
clared that he had done a fignal fervice by 
detaching Auftria from England, which weuld 
facilitate the operations of the French; by 
keeping the Rufians at home, and by ftreng- 
thening the leagues of the empire by the 
acceffion of Hanover ; and that nothing now 
remained but to fix a proper place for open- 
ing the theatre of the war, the grievances of 
the empire being ftill unredrefled. 

The envoys of the proteftants had long 
held private meetings with all freedom, and 
the league had vifibly the fuperiority ; which 
was not to be wondered at, confidering what 
an army might be affembled if all the confe- 
derate princes, the king of Pruffia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, the electors of Hanover, Pala- 
tine, and Cologn; the princes of Wirtemberg, 
Anfpach, and Bareith, had marched, not their 
contingencies of the empire only, but their 
whole force, and had united with their allies 
the French. The king of Pruffia weat fo far 
asto alk the Sqwi/s Cantcns which fide they 
would aflit. But thefe referved to themfelves 
a liberty of chufing their party according to 
circumitances. The elector of Saxony was 
not to be fuffered to remain neuter; he was 
required to declare himfelf. The ecclefiafli- 
cal electors, finding that they could not be 
protected by the houfe of Auftria, were defi- 
zous of putting themielves under the pro- 
te€tion of France 3 and if the houfe of Axftria 
would have come into the plan, fhe would 
alfo have been treated witha couple of bi- 
shopricks. 

In fuch critical circumftances what could 
be more dejirable, than the union which we 
have feen take place between the houfes of 
Auftria and Burgundy, which has been ac- 
cemplifhed by the greate’t of monarchs, AZa- 
ria Therefa, who has rendered fo many feem- 
ing impeilibilties poffible by the treaty fign- 
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tied the peace of Wefiphaiia; and the Gere 
manic body, wh ch deduces all its grievances 
from the peace of Melipbalia, flattered itfelf 
that it would rsceive fuccours from France, be- 
caufe it was it.pulated that good offices fhould 
precede actual) afliftance. It is certain, that the 
king of Pruflia has carried the new plan very 
far: that the catholic religion is in fucha 
crifis, that its predominancy in the empire is 
in great danger. very body knows that the 
imperial authority confifts at prefent in the 
bare title of emperor, and that all the ma- 
jeftv has been affumed by the Germanic body 
alone ; that fcarce any ftate of empire obferves 
his imperial majefty’s order, that the king of 
Priffia intermeddles in almoft all the affairs 
of the empire; and that he has paid no 
regard to the two exhortatory decrees of 
the emperor, relating to the violences he 
committed againft the duke of Mecklenburg 3. 
that the propofed fecularitation would give a. 
new form to the empire, pind that all this is 
manifeftly contrary to thepeace of Wefiphalia. 
France guarantied this peace to the houfe of 
Auftria; and no doubt it is ftipulated by fecret 
articles of the union between the two houfes, 
how far this guaranty is to be made good. 
Let us confider this affair in what light we 
pleafe, it is certainly the intereft of France 
that the prefent fyftem fhould be preferved 
in the empire, where there are very many, 
and fome weak princes ; and that fhe would: 
certainly deviate from her intereft, if the fa- 
voured the fecularifation fcheme, and of courfe, 
the augmentation of the power of any houfe: 
in particular, or of the whole Germanic body 
in general. For France has no reafon to be 
apprehenfive of a war from the houfe of 
Aufiria; and if the alliance between thas 
houfe and England be broken, France is a 
gainer by that means alfo: For as the 4u- 
frian Netherlands make no part of the empire, 
who knows but an agreement may one day 
be made for fome part cf them ? England is 
not in a good condition; fhe will be ob- 
liged to make an acc) mmodation, for the 
treaty with Prujjia is not univerfally approved 
of. Auflria remains neuter; Hodand muft ne- 
ceffarily declare herfelf-fo ; Stweden and Den- 
wrk are in friendfhip with France, as is alfo 
Spain. It depends, therefore, upon France 
whether, and at what time fhe will enter 
Hanover in her own name, and as a guarantce 
of the peace of We?phalia. Although there 
is a law of the empire relating to the cafe of 
a member's been attacked, the houfe of Az- 
fria may remain neuter. The kingdom of 
Bohemia, and other eftates belonging to the 
houfe of Aufiria, were and are ftill ter- 
ritories of the empire, and yet they have been 
over-run by princes of the empire, and pro- 
teed by none. Let the kingof Prufia, in 
that cafe, fulfil his guaranty of Hanover ; 
and as this prince flattered the crowns oz 
Seveden and Denmark, that he would drive the 
Reiians from under the cafteen-fun, it remains 
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to be feen whether the Raffans will fuffer 
their rout to be prefcribed to them through 
the ‘territories of Germany, and with what 


intention they come. It is well known that 
endeavours are ufed to ftrenethen the good 
underftanding between Ruffia and France; 
itis alfo affured that Spain has actually ac- 
ceded to the treaty ef the union between 





France and Auftria, and hes granted 12,000 
men, and the laft advices from the empire 
te'l us, that feveral princes will declare for 
the fy%em of the imperial court. 

O admirabile Commercium generis kumani*l 
cried the pope, with great reafon, when this 
union was fo happily effeéted, 


Chronological Diary, for 1757. 


SUNDAY, JAN: 9 
NE of the piers on Putney bridge gave 
way, being preffed by the great load of 
ce againft it, and funk about four feet. A 
‘coach with four gentlemen in it were paffing 
over it at the fame time, but received no 
other damage than being very much frighted, 
THURSDAY 13. 

Several juftices of the peace, clergymen, 
and others, agreed, at the quarter {feflions 
held for the county of Durham, to form 
themfelves intoa fociety for the relief of the 
induftrious poor, by retailing corn to them at 
a moderate price. 

SATURDAY, 15. 

Admiral Hawke, in the Ramillies, with pmt 
of his fquadron from Gibraltar, arrived at 
Spithead. 

Sunpay, 16. 

Admiral Weft failed from Spithead with a1 

men of war of the line. 
Monpay, 17. 

The feffions ended at the O/d Bas/ey, which 
proved a maiden one, a thing hardly known 
at this feafon of the year. 

A refolution paffed the houfe to grant the 
fum of 30,000 /. towards enabling the gover- 
mors of the Foundling Hofpital to receive all 
fuch expofed ané-deferted young children un- 
der the age of fix months as fhall be brought 
to the {aid hofpital before the 2ft of January, 
1758. It was alforefolved, that 2:3,939 /. 
be granted for the ordinary of the navy ; 
10,000/ to Greenwich hofpital ; 10,000 /, to 
Plymouth hofpital; and 161,557 /. for the 
office of ordnance for the year enfuing. 

TuEsSDAY, 18. 

The charge of two battalions of High- 
janders was laid before the houfe, who are 
immediately to be raifed for the American {er- 
vice. 

Richard Hughes, formerly an eminent maf- 
ter taylor, was committed to Newgate, being 
charged with felonioufly publifking, as true, 
three letters of attorney, to transfer S$. S. 
annuities to the amount of 1000 /, 

WEDNESDAY, IQ. 

His majefty gave the royal affent to the 
land-tax bill ; the malt bill ; to two naval 
bills, and two naturalization bills. 

THURSDAY, 20. 
The fum of 228,196], was granted by 


parliament for defraying the expences of the 
office of ordnance for'the year 1756, 
S TuRDAY, 22. 

Was held a general court of the free Brie 
tifh fiery fociety, to take into confideration 
the ftate of the company’s affairs; a ver 
exact account of which being laid before the 
proprietors, by the council, the court came 
to the following refolutions, semine contra- 
dicente, viz. 1. That it is the opinion of this 
general court to carry on the fithery —25 
That an humble application be made to pare 
liament, reprefenting the ftate of the focies 
ty’s affairs, and praying for fuch further ena 
couragement and affiftance as fhall be thought 
proper to enable them to carry on this great 
national undertaking, in fuch manner as to 
anfwer the important purpofes for which it 
was defigned. And the council, with feveral 
other proprietors who were named for that ’ 
purpofe, were @efired to draw up the faid 
petition. 

Monpvay, 24 

Leave was given to bring in a bill for the 
more effeCtual punifhment of cheats of alf 
kind, than which no bill was ever more 
neceffary in thefe degenerate times, 

WEDNESDAY, 26. 

A bill for better ordering the militia forces 
in England was read the firft time. 

About nine o'clock at night a fire broke 
out and confumed the dwelling-houfe of 
Wriiliam Ularke, Efq; at Bufb-bill near End- 
field; Mrs. Addams, an elderly gentlewoman 
perifhed in the flames, 

MonDay 31. 

Bills are preparing in order to lower the 
high price of corn and bread, to prevent the 
ufe of wheat in the diftillery; to take off 
the duty on foreign corn, and alfo on all corn, 
bread, bifcuit, Gc. taken from the enemy ; 
to regulate the weights and meafures of corn ; 
and to prevent the exportation of corn for a 
limited time. 

Turspay, Fes. 1. 

A certain ftandard for weight and corn 
throughout the kingdom will be fixed by 
parliament. 

The drapers company gave 100/, for the 
ufe of the marine fociety. 

The Duke of Dovonjlire elefted governor of 
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WEDNESDAY, 2. 

The company of ftetioners gave 100/. to 
the marine fociety. 

There were dift Jed lat year from malt 
and grain 4455339 gallons of fpirits, the 
duty on all was 344970/. 166 8d, 

FRIDAY, 4. 

A fire broke outat Mrs. Binfeld’s a mil- 
liner in Fleet-Street, which confomed that 
houfe and damaged thofe adjoining. 

Monpay, 7. 

Four independant companies of invalids 
ordered to be raifed in Jriland 

The bounty for encouraging feamen to en- 
ter on board hs majefty’s fhips is prolong’d to 
the roth of March. 

A baker of Wefimirfter convicted before 
juftice Fielding for felling feven quartern 
Joaves, wanting 43 ounces. 

SATURDAY, §. 

Sohn Gard Green of Horiton in Devonfbire 
was committ:d to Newgate, by jultce icl/d- 
ing for robbing the northern mail the day 
before; on fearching his lodgings, at the 
white Bear in Piccadtlly, the officer found in 
his bed, bills and draughts, fuppofed to be 
taken out of the mail, to the amount of four 
thoufand pounds, and upwards. He went in- 
to the half moon tavern, Chcapfide, and called 
for half a pintof wine, and ordered a Pork 
Grifkin, and whilft it was dreffing he fent a 
boy, belonging tothe houfe, with a bil! drawn 
upon Mr. Bland, banker in Lombard flreet, to 
get it accepted, and to receive the money for 
another ‘itl, which was due, drawn upon 
Mr. Roodsin Buellerfoury. The fame bill 
had been brought to Mr. Royd’s about two 
hours before, by a Porter belong ng to Mr, 
Fi.t.ber, at the devil tavern, empl. Rar; 
and Mr. Reyd:s clerk would have paid the 
money for the bill, but as the porter ceuld not 
write, he could not wtneib t, which was 
the reafon of its being fent back. Soon after 
Mr. Reydes came in, and fis clerk told him 
that fach a bill had been brought for pay- 
ment, whereupon he defired that the bull 
might not be paid without his knowledge ; 
and when Mr. Martindale's boy brought it, 
he was ftopt, and Mr, R ydes took a confi able, 
and went with the boy to the hal! moon ta- 
vern and iecured the man, and toc! him be- 
fore juftice Fielding. He denied the fa& for 
feveral hours, but the moment his pifols, 
‘his coat, andthe draughts were produced by 
the conftable, he meltcd into tears. It ap- 
pears that he keeps three herfes and two fer- 
vants in livery at this time, and that he was 
bred at Cambridge. 

FRIDAY If. 

Advice was received that the afenibly at 
Philadelphia had voted 75co00/. fterling for 
his majefiy’s fervice, and pafs’d a bill tora 
pfeful militia. 

St was refolved, that towards yaifing the 
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the charterhoufe in the room of the late Lord 
Harrington. 


9 1757: 


fupplies, a fum not exceeding 1,050,005 /. be 
raifed by way of lottery ; which lottery thall 
confift of a million of tickets, at a guinea 
each, half of which fum fhall be divided in- 
to prizes for the benefit of the proprietors, 
and half applied towards carrying on the war. 
Scheme for raifing 1,050,005]. 5 s. by way 
of lottery, for the fervice of the year 1757, 
to confift of a million and five tickets, at one 
guinea a ticket ; one half of which to be dif- 
tributed in prizes as follow, viz. 
Num. of Prizes. Val of each. Total Val. 














h a 
15 Prizes of 10000 each, is 150000 
1S ————= 5000 —-—— 75000 
1S ———= 39-3000 ———= _ 45000 
153 ——— += 1000 ———_ 15000 
390 500 —————-_—-« 15030 
1530 —— 100 15009 
1500 ——— 509 ———~_—s—- 75000 
3000 20 60000 
6000 10 ——-— 66000 
15 Firft drawn, 300]. each 4.500 


15 Laft drawn, 3201, 3s. 6d. each, 4502 12 6 





525002 12 6 
525002 12 6 


Total Money in Prizes 
Profit to the Government 





1050005 50 

Only 66667 numbers to be drawn,w nich is 
one fifteenth part of the million and five tic- 
kets ; fo that there will be fifteen tickets of 
eich number, the drawing of every one ticket 
to decide the fate of the fourteen. 

A particular and true account of the un- 
fortunate Capt. Wiliam Death, of the 
Terrible privateer, which bad 26 carriage 
guys, and2oo men. 

On the 23d of December fhe engaged the 
grand Alexander, from St. Domingo, bound ta 
ants, a fh p of 400 tons, 22 guns, and 100 
men, and aftera fmart fight of two hours 
anda half, in which capt. Dearh’s brother 
and fixteen of his men were killed, he took 
her, and put forty hands on board her. On 
Dec. 28, in convey nghis prize (which was 
very valuable) to Ergland, the Vengeance 
privateer, of St. Males, 36 guns, and 350 
men, bore down upon and retook the prize 3 
then the Vengeance and the prize both at- 
tacked the Terrible, the being between them, 
and fhot away her main-maft the firft broad- 
fice ; and after the moft defperate and bloady 
engavement ever known for one hour and a 
half, in which M. Bourdas the French captain, 
his fecond, and two-thirds of his crew, cap- 
tain Death, almoft all his officers, and the 
Major part of his crew, were all killed, to 
the amount of near four hundred on both 
fides. The Terrible was taken and carried 
into St, aloes ina fhattered, frightful, and 
blondy condition, having no more than twen- 
ty-fix of the crew alive on board, and fixteen 
ef them had loft legs or arms, and the othes 
ten moftly wounded. 


Pao- 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Apt. Harrifon of the Otter Sloop, for 
C his gallant behaviour, to be captain of 
the Greyhound man of war. 

Rev. Mr. Ric. Robinfon to the rettory of 
Stoke in Gioucefterhhire. 

Rev. Mr. Ogle, (by Sir William Dolben, 
bart.) to the rectory of Burton Latimer in 
Northamtonhhire. 

Rev. Dr. Giffard and Mr. Hudjfon affjftants 
librarians to the Britifh Mufeum. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, (by Lord Windfor) to the 
rectory of Gabsgare in Glamorganbhire. 

Rev. Mr. Ric Sampfon, to the rectory of 
Ranfbury in the bifhop. of Durham. 

Rev. Mr. Francis, (by Lord St. Fobn) to 
the Vicarage of Batterfea in Surry. 

Rev. Mr. Thomas Singleton, to the rectory 
of St. Mary Witham, in Worcefterthire. 

Rev. Mr. Fames Fofter tothe Vicarages of 
Burford and Alderbury, &c. in Wilts. 

Rev. Mr. Baldwyn, to the living of Wy- 
burnbury in Chefhire. 

Rev. Mr. Chardin Mufzrave to be provoft 
of Oriel-College, Oxon. 

Rev. Mr. Yates, to the vicarage of Bowl- 
cerby in Bucks. 

Rev. Mr. Samuel Knight, to the re€tory of 
Stanvick in Northamptonfhire. 

Rev. Mr. David Williams, to the rettory 
of Ofernon in Glamorganfhire. 

Rev. Mr. Merrick, to be lefturer of St. 
Anne's. 

Rev. Mr. William Delves, to the rectory of 
Waldon in Suffex. 


MARRIAGES. 

On. Capt. Yelverton, brother tothe E, 

of Suifex, to Mifs Hall of Mansfield 
Woodhoufe, Nottinghambhire. 

Fofeph Atkins, Efq; to Milfs Elizabeth 
Wicks of Lewis. 

Ofgood Hanbury of London, Efq;—to Mifs 
Molly Lloyd of Birmingham. 

Bamburgh Gafcoyne, Efq; to Mifs Green, 
with 40000 /, 

Mr. Walker of Thames-ft-eet, to? Mrs 
Mary Neal of Monument- Yard. 

26. Fobn Mackay, t{q; to Mifs Neate of 
Great Ormond Street. 

John Clitheroe of Bofton-houfe, Middle- 
fex, Efg;—to Mifs Ann Kemys. 

Mr. Wojleyto Mifs Judith Clive, fifter of 
Col. Clive. 

31. Mr, Eliiot, jun. watchmaker, to Mifs 
Leflingham, daughter to Mr. Leflingham, 
banker. 

Feb. Rt hon, Lord Gage, to Mifs Gi- 
deon, daughter of Samfon Gideon, Efq; of 
Lincoln’s Inn- Fields. 

George Crufter, Efq; of Northumberland to 
Mifs Sharpe, daughter of the late John Sharpe 
Efg; with 30,0co0/, 

Jofeph Keeling of Finginghoe-Hall, Ef- 
fex, Liq;—-te Mails Slany with 4000 /, 


Mr, Watkins of Bifhopfgate-ftreet, — to 
Jarriatt of Uxbridge, with 6000/7. 

Henry Willoughby of Birdfall, Efq;—to 
Mifs Cartwright. 

Bart. Rich, Barnaby, Efq; of Brockhamp- 
ton,—to Mifs Freeman, with 10,000 /, 

Wm Crosby, merchant of Liverpool,—to 
Mifs Jordan of Birmingham, 5,000 /, 

DEATHS, 


16, R, Feffery’s formerly a Portugal 
merchant. 

17. Mr, Henry Hopkins, 52 years furveyor 
of the cuftoms at Woolwich. 

Rev. Mr. Fames rector of Eaft Grinftead, 

Captain Golightly of the Jamaica New Caf- 
tle packet boat. 

Rt. hon. Lady Catharine Gardomanu, one of 
the daughters of the firft earl of Sandwich. 

Rev. Mr. Le Moyne, re€tor of Everley and 
prebend of Salifbury. 

James Potter Efq; the only furviving branch 
of that family in Warwickthire, 

Capt, Edward Spragge of Greenwich. 

Rt. hon. the Lord Loftus, fuddenly at his 
feat at Wexford, Ireland. 

Mr. Arundel only fon of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. 

Mr, Hildyard an eminent bookfeller at 
York, 

19. Daniel Midwinter, Efq; formerly an 
eminent bookfeller in St. Paul’s Church Yards 
he has left 1000 /, to the Stationer’s company 
the intereft of whichis to put out apprentice, 
a boy yearly from the parith of Hornfey, and 
one from St. Faith, London at 14 /. each, 

Capt. Court of theearl of Holderneffe in- 
diaman djed at Batavia, June 8, 

Mr. Fames Simon, ¥. R. S. at Dublin, 
a nOted antiquarian. 

20. Mr. Stamper, Linen-draper in Cheap- 
fide. 

21. Capt. Nevil Norway, commander of 
the Britannia, 

22. George Streatfield, Efq; an eminent 
merchant. 

Lady Margaretta Baytham. 

2 % George Townfhend Smithfon, E{q; 

26. Mr. Samucl Keynton, Steward of the 
London Workhoufe. 

29. Mr. Dobfon aneminent broker, 

Feb. 2. Fobn Bromfield, Efq; commiffie- 
ner of the board of taxes. 

Fobn Williams, Efq; of Soho Square, 

Mr. Stanton, fen. of the Cloifters. 

3- Daniel Mansfield, ¥.{q; at Epfom, 

Mr. Champion, an eminent builder. 

Mrs White, widow of Fobn White, Efq; 

4. Ofmond Beauvoir, Efq; of Downham 
hall, Effex. 

Mrs, Hammond, of Teddington.} 

5. Mr. Knight, table decker to the prin- 
ceffes. ; 


. chn Peltill, Efq,; fon of Charles Pelbiil, 
45 
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s. Right Hon. Horatio Walpole, Lord Wal- 
pole of Woollerton in Norfolk, one ot the tel- 
fers of the exchequer, auditor-gereral of tke 
plantations, one of the Lerds of his majefty’s 
moft hon, privy council, and fellow of the 
royal fociety. In 1720 Mr. Walpole married 
Mary, daughter of Peter Lombard, Efq; by 
who he had iffue four fons, 1. Horatio, now 
Lord Walpole, who, fucceeding his father in 
honour and eftate, makes a vacancy in par- 
Yiament for Kings Lynn. -. Thoma:, member 
for Sudbury, fon-in-law and partner with Sir 

ofoua Vanneck, bart. 3. Richard. 4 Peter. 
Alto three daughters 5 1 Mary. 2. Henrictta- 
Loutfa. 3. Loutfas 

‘The Right Hon. the Farl of Wald-grave 
will fueceed Lord Walpite, as teller of the 


exchequer, having the reverfionary grant ef ° 


the firft that fheuld become vacant, 
Ships taken by the ENGLISH. 
Ship of 18 guns, from Havre fer 
Mariinivo, is taken by the 0.iucr Crom- 
wel] privateer, and carried into St. Kit’s. 

The Bufpiorus, Keunard, xxom Smyrna for 
Jondon, hasearried a prize into Malta. 

The Pretty Maid, Clarze trom Famatta 
fos London is retaken and carried into Guernfey. 

A fnow from St. Domingos, is taken by the 
Rye man of waj, anc carri dinto Antigua. 

The Fupiter, from Si. Domingo, and a 
Dutch thip trom Rotterdam for Bourdeaux, are 
taken by the Defiance privateer, Capt. Dyer, 
and carried into Fa/mourh. 

The Unicorn man of war, Capt. Edwards, 
has taken and carried into Kin/ale the Cigale, 
a French privateer of 14 carriage guns, and 
¥oz men belonging to St. Malo. 

A fhip from Marfetlics, with bale goods for 
the coaft of Vajencta, is taken by the Chef- 
terfield man of war; and another fhip, from 
Mar feilles for the Weft-Indics, is taken by the 
Ambufcade man of war, and are carried into 
Gibraltar. | 

Capt. Cockburn, of the Hunter cutter, has 
taken a French brig from St. Domingo, and 
fent her into Brifol, and a Duteb thip, with 
French property, and brought her into Piy- 
south. 

The Fohnfen, Leflie, from London is retaken 
and carried into St. Krtt’s 

The Concord, from St. Domingo, is taken by 
the Eagle privateer of Briffol, and carried into 
Falmouth. 

A {mall French privateer, taken by the 
Ranger and Scorpion sloops. 

The Fanny, Smith, from North Yarmouth 
for Leghorn, is re-taken by the Kirke priva- 
teer, of Guernfey, and carried into Falmouth, 

The St.’ Vincent, from Cape Francois for 
Bourdeaux, is taken by the Baltimore, Crook- 
thanks, a letter of. marque,.and fent for 
Virginia. 

A French privateer, of ten guns, 159 men, 
© brought into the Dewns by the Porcupine 
-lvop of war, . 


The Poftboy, a {now privateer from Morlaix, 
of ten guns, is carried into Port/mouth by the 
Prince Edward. 

The Yartar, Capt. Lockhart, has carried inte 
Dartmouto a large French thip called the Prince 
de Soubixe, Capt. Leme, from Martinico, 
Jaden with jugar and coffee, which he took in 
latitude 47. 

The Sr. Thomas privateer, from Dieppe, of 
fix carriage guns, taken by the Hazard floop. 
of war, and brought into Port/meouth. 


Ships taken by the FRENCH. 


TT HE Edzvard and Sufanna, M Namara, 
bound from Se. Kite’s to London, and 
the Lowely Mary, Graden, from Dublin for 
Cadiz, laden with leather and butter, are car~ 
ried into Bayonne. 

The Sally, Legrofe, from Malaga for Lon- 
don, is taken by the French, 

The Penelope, Bake, from Lifbon for London, 
and another fhir with 150 barrels of beet, 300 
firkins of butter, 40 hogtheads of beer, ané 
other goods, are carried into Dunkirk, 

A privateer, belonging to Bourdeaux, has 
taken the Edward, Dalten, from Fama 
for Londom, and another fhip from the fame 
ifland, name unknown. 

The Robert, Carofon, from Virginia for 
London is carried into St. Sebaftians. 

The Happy Return, from Liverpoole for 
Carolina, andthe ———, Fifber, from Mary- 
land, are both carried into Bayonne. 

The St. Patrick, Herbert, trom Cork for 
the leeward iflands, is taken and carried into 
Granadillos. 

The Hawke, Conollg, bound from London to 
Antigua, is taken and carried into Guvar- 
daloupe. 

The Winterburn, Darby, from Famaica for 
London, is carried into Calais. 

The Orrel, Winter, trom Saloe for Liver 
pool, is taken by a French thip of 36 guns, and 
carried into Marfer//es. 

A large Swedijb thip from Dublin is lok 
near Bourdeaux. 

The Three Friends, Whitney, from New 

yundland, is taken by a French privateer and 
carried into Alicant, 

The Prince, Andoyz, a Danifh hip is taken 
and carried into Marfelles. 

The Blakeney, Shortridge, from Briffol and 
Cork, was taken near Barbadoes, and carried 
jnto Granadillos, 

The Henry, Graham, bound from Briffo! 
for Antigua, andthe Payne, » from 
Nevis are both taken near the faid iflands, 

“A large new fhip from Boffon, having ten 
nine pounders, bound to ‘famaica, is carried 
into Guardalouge. 

A Duteh veflel, bound from Antigua to 
Barbadoes, is carried into Martinico. 

The Betf-y, Finch, for St. Kitt’s, is carried 
into Martinice. 
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The Winterbottom, Darby, from Famaica for 
London, and the Dijpatcsh, Powman, from 
Sewille for London, are carried into Calais, 

The Diligent privateer of Bayonne has taken 
an Englifb thip, with 209 hogtheads of blub- 

re 
ie Zepbeyr, a French frigate, has taken 
an Englife privateer, and carried her into the 
isle of Daix. 


The St. Anne, Puerto, from Oporto to 


Bilbca is carried into Bayonne. 

The Anne, Ford, from Rye for Liverpool, 
was takenin Romney Bay by a cutter privateer, 
who at the fame time took a brig belonging 
to Lancafter, laden with cornat Chef r3 and 
an Sunday night fhe took a veffel with grocery 
from Lordon tor Briffol. 

The Meffina, Power, from Cork, is taken 
near Antigua. 

The Eglinton, from Maryland for Brifto!, 
is taken by a Bayonne privatecr. 

The Saily, Nichols, from Newfoundland for 
Cadiz, and carried into Cadiz. 

The Enterprize, ‘Pupond, from Cape de 
Verd, is carried into Martinico. 

The Severn, Rawlins, from Virginia for 
London ; the Lewss, Bear, from Barbadoes 
for London ; and the Moeberg, from London- 
dtrry, are taken by a Bayonne privateer. 

The Eleanor, Gray, from Campvere for the 
isle of Man, is carried into Ca/ais. 


The Young Raceborfe, Scurlock, from New-. 


frundland to Oporto, and Prince George, Darby, 
of Briffolare carried into Bayonne. 

The Wiliiam, Clark, bound trom Falmouth 
to Leghorn ; the Mary, Thompfon, from Jar- 
mouth, to ditto; the Fane and Catharine, 
Haggar, ftom Yarmouth for Naples; and the 
Anne and Catharine, Hipion, from Faimouth to 
ditto, are carried into Mar failles. 

The Diamond, Burges, from London for 
Lopfham is taken. 

The Langwart, Marti, from Yarmouth 
for Liverpeol, is carried into Boulougne. 

The Litile ‘fobn, , trom Valencia, 
for London, is carriéd into Rochelle. 

Tie Anne and Elizabeth, Turner, from 
Weymouth for London, is carried into Havre ; 
as is alfo the Henjey, laden with corn, 





The Yobn and Anne » with Salmon, 
is Carried into Calais 
The Elizabeth add the Demontant, , 


both laden with corn, is carried into Dieppa. 

The Frrendbip , with butter, hides, 

Ge. is carried isto Havre, 
? The Zephyr, aF rench frigate of 30 guns, 
has taken and carried into Vigo a New York 
privateer, of 12 carriage guns and 1ro2 men, 
The faid frigate has alfo taken the European 
tranfport, Neale, with foldiers for New York, 
who took out the foldiers and ranfomed the 
veflel for coo], 

TheGwners Goodwill, Cotterell, from 
London, and the Samuel, Wild, from New- 
cafile, both bound to Gibraltar, are taken and 
Catried into France. : 
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John Whitelock, ot Cable-Street, Middie- 
fex, falefman. . ; 

Jofeph Joyce, of Denmark Street, gold 
chain-maker. 

William Lake, of Newcaftle, attorney and 
chapman. 

William Hopworth, of Brentwood in Effex, 
Innholder. 

James Watfon, of Watling-Street, Londen, 
Merchant. 

Robert Scott, of Twickenham, Sergeon 
and apothecary. 

Richard Wagg, of Bruton-Street, §¢, 
George’s Hanover-Square, lockfmith. : 

Jehn Stevens, of St. John, Hackney, 
Middlefex, brewer, copartner with Richaré . 
Hughes. 

William Kadelyff, of Doncafter York, 
pewterer, 

Francis Rudfon, of Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
merchant and giafs-maker. 

Jofeph Littlefear and John Murat, of’ 
London, merchants and partners. | 

Robert Hannington, late of Caifter, Lin- 
Coln, dealer and chapman. 

William Lawrence, of Newgate-Street,. 
London, turner, dealer and chapman. ‘ 
Charles Dunn, Jate of Greenwich Kent, 
mafon and chapman. 
John Lewis Lamatte,of Long Acre Mié- 
dlefex but new of the Old Baily, London. 

Jeweller. 

Saint George Norman, ‘ate of Bifhopfgate~ 
Street, London, inaholder. . 

William Finch, of St. Paul Covent Garden, 
Middlefex, hofier 

Edwari Wright, of Kenfington Middlefem, ° 
brewer and chapman, 

John Burton, of St. John Hackney Mida 
dlefex, cowkeeper. ' 

MonDay, Fes. 14. 

The clerks in the offices of the fecretaries 
of ftate, and admiralty, are by his majefty’s: 
command, making copies or extraéts of alk 
intelligence received, from January 1, 1756, 
to Augufi 1, 1756, concerning the equipment 
of a fleet at Toulon, or any other port, atid of 
the march of troops to the fea coafis of Franée, 
and of the defigns of the French on Minorég,. 
alfo lifts of all fhips of war that were ready for 
fea, with copies of the failing orders trom. 
Auguft 1, 1755, to April 30, 1756: and 
likewife a ftate of all the king’s fhips when 
Adm. Pyng failed ; of all infruétions given to. 
Adm. Byng, and of the letters received from 
him ; an account of his majefty’s thips, from 
Odtober 1, 1755, to April 6, 17563 an ace 
count of the number of men difcharged from 
Adm. Byng’s {quadron, account of the num- 
ber of men that were taken from other fhips 
to make up the coniplement of Adm. Pyng’s 
thips; and all orders given from’ Ayguft 30, 
1755, to April 20, 1756, to any officers be 
longing to the regiments at Minorca, 
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